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NORTH ITALIAN FOLK-LORE. 

A very recent accession has been made to North 
Italian folk-lore in Signor Visentini’s Fiabe Man- 
tovane. This, with Madame Coronedi-Berti’s 
Novelle Popolarit Bolognesi and Signor Bernoni’ 
Fiabe Veneziane, already published, forms a very 
full collection, without reckoning the German and 
inferior contingent of Widter and Wolf’s Volks- 
marchen aus Venetien and Schneller’s Miirchen 
und Sagen aus Wiilsch Tyrol. 

Of collectors of folk tales in Italy there are two 
schools ; the one which, headed by Signori Com- 

tetti and De Gubernatis, gives the tales in aulic 
talian, no matter how they were originally told ; 
the other, in which are enrolled Signor Imbriani, 
Madame Coronedi-Berti, Signor Pitrd, &c., re- 
produces the very words of the peasants in the 
dialect spoken by them. This latter has been the 
- most in favour in Great Britain and Ireland. 

fr. Crofton Croker, in a partial application of it— 
viz, to the dialogues of the interlocutors—made it 
familiar to the public in the infancy of our folk- 
ore, Though speciously natural, it gave an oppor- 
tunity to the composers of Mr. Croker’s collection 
to overlay the simplicity of their narrative with 
SeM@i-jocose padding, An Irish folk tale became 


French | 


| of ( 





an essay upon Irish bulls, and lost much of its true 
value. In Italy, however, the same system, being 
more completely carried through, has acted rather 

a guarantee for exactness and truth. 

In the three collections referred to both systems 
are followed. Signor Visentini tells his tales in 
literary Italian, Madame Coronedi-Berti uses the 
harsh Bolognese dialect, and Signor Bernoni’s nar- 
ratives are in the soft pat ys of Venice. 

Though professed reporting of folk tales is 
a thing of yesterd: e Italian was the European 
nation which first ne conscious of their value. 
Beginning at least as early as Basile’s work, Italy 
has never lost sight of the subject ; and in modern 
times, so soon as the Grimms’ publications made 
the world aware that this sort of literature was 
not, and could never have been even originally, an 
amusement for children and clowns only, she began 
her contributions to folk-lore, and has since steadily 
continued them. These contributions are most 
numerous, and, if the secret of the provenance of 
European folk-lore—at least, of what survives of 
it—is ever to be satisfactorily discovered, it will 
probably be through the fiabe and novelline of Italy. 
Their number, their variety, their identity with the 
best of those of all the other nations of civilized 
Europe, present opportunities of induction which 
the folk-lore of no other single country can offer. 

The first thing which strikes the reader who has 
lovingly worked his way through the tales of Italy 
is the fact that the same stories prevail throughout 
the length and breadth of that country, Sicily in- 
cluded. From the Italian Tyrol to Palermo, from 
the Riviera to Naples, the same narratives are 
remembered and retold in all the varying dialects 
which intervene. It is no critical selection, but 
a general adoption in every division of the country 
of the same tales, told in the same manner and with 
the same dial They cannot, therefore, be 
indigenous to any one particular part of Italy, 
They can only have floated through the peninsula 
until at last every territory has appropriated them 
to itself. Entering Italy ab extra, these tales (of 
which now we have only the survivals), thrust out 
whatever indigenous matter then existed, and 
under this pressure what was once peculiar to 
Tuscany, to Latium, to Umbria and elsewhere has 
been annihilated. The old mythology, pervading 
as it was, has left but the faintest streak upon the 
horizon. The Orco may be in its name a reflection 
’reus. The Mother of the Winds may perhaps 
-echo the mother-worship which created the dew 
matres. A folk tale of Bologna in Madame Coro- 
nedi-Berti’s collection (Fola del Nan) seems really 
to allude to the talaria and caduceus of Mercury, 
and Psyche’s trials are remembered all over Italy, 
though her name is quite forgotten. 

How this happened it is not difficult to explain. 
While the empire lasted, and with it that Graeco- 
Latin civilization of which literature was a factor, 


ou 


} 
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there were amusing books of all kinds, as well as 
plays and public recitations, These satisfied the 
craving for sentimental diversion which exists in 
all minds. When the empire had passed away, 
and with it the stock of literature which had satis- 
fied the general craving, and the taste even for 
reading had degenerated, the want was supplied by 
professional story-tellers. These men, travellers by 
necessity, carried their talents and their repertories 
to all countries. What was told at the court of 
Naples was repeated in another tongue in the 
castle of an Anglo-Norman baron of the Pale, until 
there was constituted one common stock for all 
Europe. But that common stock required re- 
plenishment, and thus there was a perpetual re- 
newal of its material, to be in turn disseminated 
like the old. This general dissemination explains 
what we shall see—how a tale now told on the 
banks of the Boro is precisely the same as one 
still listened to on the Garigliano or the Volturno. 
Though these tales were originally told to kings 
and barons, they are now, for obvious reasons, 
remembered only by country people. What was 
told in the king’s court or the lord’s hall was 
heard by gentle and simple alike. The servants 
and the yeomen there present who had sufficient 
memory to retain an oft-repeated story carried it 
away with them to their family and friends. The 
entertainments of the castle thus became the pro- 
perty of the cottage, and the cottager’s descendants 
still retain them, while the descendants of the 
barons have, for a good reason, long forgotten them. 
The reason is that the latter have learned to read, 
and printed books, therefore, have taken the place 
of the oral recitation which was a necessity of their 
forefathers. But the necessity which exists no 
longer for them is still in full force against the 
analphabetic Irishman and Italian. They even 
now are obliged to realize the same old-world re- 
sources which were open to their fathers, and 
through them, accordingly, and them only, we now 
possess what has survived of that once great corpus 
fabularum which prevailed over Europe before 
printing came In. 

I have already intimated that Italian folk-lore, 
from its richness, its plenty, and its variety, pro- 
mises much to the investigator. It certainly yields 
one cardinal fact—its tales are found not only 
in the peninsula and islands, but in every other 
part of Europe, not excepting even the wildest 
western extremities of our continent. It might 
not surprise the reader to be told that Beauty and 
the Beast, Cinderella, Peau d'dine, the Envious 
Sisters, Petit Poucet, and Furti-Furtou, all of them 
French favourites, are found in Italy ; but it may 
surprise him to learn that what the Highlander of 
Scotland has complacently imagined to be old 
genuine traditions of his own misty land, or what 
an Irishman of the Duffrey has believed to have 
sprung from the genial brain of his fathers, has 





—————— 
been only an importation from abroad of what way 
once, and is still, recited under the laughing skies 
of sunlit Italy. 

A few pertinent examples, for space will not alloy 
more, will be sufficient to show this fact. No, 1g 
of Visentini’s collection (“L’ Uccellino Miragg. 
loso ”) is precisely the same story as “The Greek 
Princess and the Young Gardener” of Kennedy's 
Fireside Stories of Ireland (p. 47), though the one 
is told in Venice and the other in the county of 
Wexford. Campbell has a Bluebeard story in his 
Tales of the Western Highlands, which he has ep. 
titled “The Widow :nd her Daughters.”  Thig 
story, which is full of curious incident and talk, is 
an extremely common fieba in every part of Italy, 
It is No. 39 in Visentini (p. 181) and No, 3 ig 
Bernoni (p. 16). The only differences between the 
Gaelic narrative and the tales told in the circon. 
dari of Mantua and Venice are that in the latter 
there is no cat, that the husband is a devil, that 
the wife's feet are not dabbled in the blood of the 
secret chamber, and that this room is a compart 
ment of purgatory. The first two wives are found 
out in the Italian tales because the flowers :n their 
hair have become scorched with the flames of the 
room, while the third wife, having taken out her 
flower in good time, escapes detection. 

In Italy is commonly told the story of a young 
woman who obtains a husband upon the fale 
showing that she can spin an inordinate amounto 
flax or of hemp in an incredibly short time. But 
this spinning is in reality done for her by a myste 
rious being upon the condition that she shall guess 
his name. After the marriage the difficuity is both 
to satisfy this requirement and to persuade the hue 
band to relinquish voluntarily his high expectations, 
The difficulty is in each instance surmounted. The 
name of the unknown agent is accidentally dit 
covered, and an ingenious plan is concocted to 
induce the husband to release his wife from ber 
obligation by showing him the lamentable results 
of that industry upon feminine beauty. Now this 
story is told in Ireland and in Lowland Scotland 
(see Kennedy’s Fireside Stories of Ireland, “The 
Lazy Beauty and her Aunts,” p. 63 ; Chamber's 
Popular Rhymes of Scotland, “ Whuppity Stoorie’; 
Henderson’s Folk-Lore of the Northern Countia 
of England and the Borders, 2nd ed., p- 258), and 
in one and all of these versions the local colours 
so well laid on that Scotch and Irish men are alike 
convinced that the story originated in their om 
respective countries, while in truth each story ism 
more purely Scotch or Irish thar is a fable of Aisop 
The adaptations of the tale to the several natiov- 
alities are curious. In Visentini (p. 118) the gil 
eats up seven porringerfuls of maccheront inte 
for her mother as well as herself. In Henderson bet 
appetite is expended upon seven black puddings 
the cuisine of a coarser country. The defeds 
attributed to overwork are differently specified 
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all the stories. In Visentini the girl's mother, by 
lining her own gown with walnut shells, convinces 
the husband that too much spinning makes female 
bones rickety. In Henderson the lips of the three 
old fairies, who are to act as dreadful examples, are 
allawry from wetting in their mouths the thread 
drawn from their distaffs. In Kennedy three old 
women exhibit deformities in the feet, the hips, 
and the nose, and it is observable that there is 
another Italian version that closely agrees with 
this last (see De Gubernatis’s Nevelline di Santo 
Stefano, p. 18). 

These variations all arose out of the necessity 
the story-teller was under of disguising his thefts. 
There is no better illustration of this necessity and 
of the way it could be best overcome than the 


“ Reeve’s Tale” of Chaucer. This is almost literally | 


borrowed from the sixth novel of the ninth day of 
the Decamerone, as well in its incidents as in its 
dialogue. But Chaucer has made it in all respects 
read like an English comedy by altering the names 
and localities, and turning an innkeeper of the 


plain of the Mugnone into a miller of Trumpington, | 


and so forth. 

No. 41 (“Gambara”) in Visentini is the very same 
story as “ Dr. Cureall” in Kennedy (p. 116). So 
“Bastianelo” in Bernoni (No. 6, p. 29) and “ A Vi- 
sion of Clever Women” in Kennedy (p. 9) are simply 
identical, and Bernoni’s “ Ari ari cagadanari” 


(No. 9, p. 45) cannot be distinguished from Ken- | 


nedy’s “Three Gifts” (p. 25). Such coincidences 


as these, between Italian and our Western folk-lore, | 


f 


might be multiplied out of the three authors under | 


consideration, as well as from other Italian folk 
tales (cf espec 


and ninth story of the third day of the Pentan 


rone). But the instances already adduced are | 
. , _ . . | 
quite sufficient to dispose of the doctrine of in- 


digenousness as applied to a good deal of this sort 
of fiction, H. C. C. 


SHAKSPEARIANA., 

Tae Fawinrars or tHe “ Macpetn” Wirtcnues. 

1, “ First W. I come, Graymalkin.” T. i. 8. 

“Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd.” IV. i. 1. 
According to the belief of Shakespeare’s time, cats 
Were great favourites with witches, and grey cats 
especially so. There is, however, no inconsistency 
in the two passages. Her favourite, and probably 
more powerful, familiar was in attendance, and 
xave her warning when she would meddle with 
affairs of state, and tempt Macbeth to the murder 
of Duncan, But Hecate herself having taken the 


direction, another familiar serves our witch’s turn 
he who assumed the shape of Graymalkin being 
absent on some business either of hers or his own. 

There is no necessity for restricting such a witch | 
to one familiar, ‘ 


, 


lly Campbell’s tale of the Battl: of | 
the Birds with XII, Conti Pomiglianesi, pp. 136-87, | 


2. “Sec. W. Paddock calls.” 
Hunter’s emendation is now generally received, 
and I think rightly. It restores the symmetry of 
the passage, allows one witch to speak who is in 
that round mute, and, as Furness has also already 
remarked, restores the three times thrice that is 
otherwise defective. How carefully Shakespeare 
in this play attended to the mystic numbers can 


| be seen for himself by every one not a mere casual 


reader, and who reads and thinks at the same time. 

Lest any new interpreter, after having newly 
opened Cotgrave, should assert that here “paddock” 
is a frog, and not a toad, I would, in addition to the 
already abundant evidence collected, refer him to 
Middleton’s Witch, I. ii., and add that, as a land 
animal, as reputedly venomous, and all that is 
ugliest and most loathsome, the toad’s was the more 
likely shape to be assumed. The apparent dis- 


| crepancy between the “ paddock” and “ Harpier” 


of 1V. i, if not already explained by the remarks 
under I, will, I think, be explained by those in 3. 
3. “ Third W. Harpier cries, ’Tis time, ’tis time.” 
I had long hoped that a second example of this 
Ullorxal would have interpreted it, but no author 
has been found who uses it, no dictionary or other 
work of reference contains it. It is besides worth) 
of note that, in the so-called Davenant Macbeth of 
1674, &c., the compiler seems to have both under- 
stood the word and supposed that it would be 
understood by his audience, for though he alters 
the then unknown or uncommon “aroynt” to 
“> anoint,” he retains “ H irpier, >’ From these things 
I am led to believe that it is not a name for the 
animal whose shape was assumed by the familiar, 
but the proper name of the familiar himself, just as 
other spirits were called Puckle, Hoppo, Titty, 
Tiffen, Suckem and Pidgen, Liard and Robin, 
Helwain, &c. (Middleton’s Witch and Davenant’s 
Machbetl Not improbably— for Shake speare Was 
a man who disregarded precedent and history in 
unimportant matters—it was a fancy name, in- 
vented as suggesting by its sound and associations 
a being ravenous, evil disposed, and talon-clawed. 

A correspondent (“N. & Q.,” 4" S. iv. 384), 
endeavouring to prove that Shakespeare had visited 
Scotland, has suggested that “ Harpier” is the 
harper crab. But, first, I doubt whether “ harper” 
is peculiar to Scotland, for in Admiral Smyth’s 
Sailor’s Word-Book it is noted without any such 
limitation. Secondly, your correspondent, passing 
over the fact that the harper crab is a sea animal, 
forgot either his text or his natural history, for 
fishes and crabs are mute. 

Again, “ harpy” was the alteration proposed by 
Steevens and adopted by Dyce. But while the 
formation of a harpy would allow of her utter- 
ing articulately “’Tis time, ’tis time,” yet, not to 
speak of harpies having been unknown in Scotland 


even in Owenian and prehistoric times, fancy a 
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Scotch hag stalking about with, beside her, “a 
monstruous byrde, having maidens vysage, and 
talons of marveylous capacitie.” I quote from 
Cooper’s Thesaurus, 1578. As the harpy was a 
spirit, we can get over the difficulty of how her 
food was obtained : but who could have been the 
old witch’s customers ? B. Nicnorsoy, 


PAROCHIAL RECORDS OF RICKMANSWORTH, 
HERTFORDSHIRE, 
(Continued from 5‘ 8, xii, 225.) 
On a mural tablet, somewhat 
floreated, and surmounted by an urn, is the follow- 


massive and 


ing inscription :— 

“Sacred to the memory of 
Moor Park | in this parish and of Bredehead | in the 
county of Dorset | who died Jan, 17th 1814, | aged 79 
years, Representative | in Parliament of the Borough | of 
Dorchester. Died also | William Pitt Williams | Grand- 
son of the above | who died Feb, lst 1814 | aged 4 months 
& 15 days.” 

Beneath these words are engraved the family arms. 
On an adjoining slab is the record :— 

“ Near this place are deposited the remains of Williar 
Bradwell | late of this Parish squire | Rear Admiral of 
his Majestys Fleet | who departed this life on the 25th 
day of | March 1783 in the 80th year of his age | and 
also of Margaret his wife | who departed this life on the 
24th day | of April 1777 in the 68th year of her age.” 
Originally this inscription was on a mural monu- 
ment of statuary marble, and the gallery on the 
north side was built i On the present 
slab the surname is Bladwell. The family vault 
of the Earles is under the vestry room, and stands 
1 ft. 9 in. above the level of, and 5 ft. below, the 
floor of the present church. On opening the vault 
for the purpose of building the foundations of the 
new church, at the north-east angle ten coffins were 
found ; the latest date was 1685. The epitaphs 
are as follows :— 

“To the memory of | Timothy Earle EF: 
House | who died the vii of May mpconxxxvrt 
LXXx years|and of Dorothy his wife 
Nicholas Trist Esq’ of Bowdon | in the county of Devon 
who died xxiv of May M XXr aged LXIX whose re- 
mains are | deposited in the vault beneath with those of 
their daughters.” 

“ Mary Elizabeth | who died x of June wncetvt aged 
XVI years | and Susanna | who died xii of December 
MpccLVI | aged v years. Also of Mary Karle mother of 
the above Timothy Earle, who died i of December 
MDCCLYI aged LXXXviII years. Also of Timothy Hare 
Earle Esq® | of Swallowfield place in the county of Berks 
| who died xiii of June mz XVI aged LXXIX years.” 
These inscriptions are on a white marble tablet, 
on a raised marble ground, surmounted by a vase: 

l lso in marble. 


Robert Williams Esq. of 


fn rainst 


' of Moor 
| aged 


the arms beneath the tablet are also in 
On an oblong slab might l 
“Near this place is interred the body of | 7 
Thurloe Brace Es late of this parish | and formerly 
Major of his Majesty's | lst regiment of Dragoon Guards 
| who died 13th of Jan* 1799 
sody of | The R J tA t 


be read these words :— 


rus 


aged 80 years. | Also the 
upwards of 47 years 


Daughter of | 


Vicar of this Parish | who died 14% of December 1804 | 
aged 88 years | also the body of Margaret his wife | niecg 
of the above named | Harris Thurloe Brace | who died 
June 12 1795 | aged 67 years.” 

G. F. Barrow, M.A, 

Westminster. 

(To be continued ) 

Might I ask Mr. Barrow if, in writing his 
interesting account of these parish records, he 
has looked into Sir Henry Chauncy’s Hertford. 
shire, published 1826? He will there find that 
the Latin quotation “in confidentia beatie resur. 
rectionis restat” belongs to “ Francisca Horne 
mater Johannis Colt militis hic jacet qui Sepults 
fuit 29 die Decemb. 1630.” Eight long lines of 
English poetry follow, in which is stated that 
Roger Coult died Dec. 1, 1575. Then comes the 
statement “ Memorize Sacrum,” as in “ N. 
ante, p. 225. 

Royston, Herts, 





HatrieLp 1n Yorxksurre. — This place, sur. 
rounded by its ancient chace, will ever be topo- 
graphically interesting. Here, during the first half 
of the seventh century, King Edwin and his sons 
were slain in a bloody battle. Here, not many 
years afterwards, Archbishop Theodore summoned 
a council, or synod, on weighty affairs of the Church. 
Such incidents point to Hatfield as locally im- 
portant, even in Saxon times. After the Norman 
conquest Hatfield was one of the most considerable 
manors attached to the superior fee of Conis- 
borough ; and after this rich fee was appropriated 
by the Crown, Hatfield became a royal villa. Here 
| Philippa, Queen of Edward III., spent much of 

her time while her husband was engaged in the 
sanguinary Scottish wars, and here her second 
son, William of Hatfield, was born. Doubtless 
the palace was continued, if only as a hunting-box, 
down to the Stuart reigns, when Charles I. sold 
the manor to Vermuyden. 

One might naturally suppose that Hatfield 
would be rich in manorial records, And so I have 
every reason to believe it really is. Besides im- 
portant transfers, fines, amercements, &c., there are, 
or were, to be found copious memoranda respecting 
offences of the forest. Peel Hill, in the neigh- 
bouring town of Thorne, “a praty pile or castelet, 
well diked, some tyme longging to the Mulbrays,” 
was used as a prison for “ offenders in the forestes.” 
There is, or was, also, the swanherd’s book, and 
last, but not least, official notices of those local 
disturbances which occurred under Vermuyden and 
his participants. 

But the court rolls have never been worthily ex- 
plored. Local antiquaries, not excepting Mr. 
| Hunter, the historian of South Yorkshire, have 

made none but the most partial investigation, and 
| these documents might as well have been out of 
, the kingdom for any public interest they have 
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excited. Worst of all, I am credibly informed 
that many of the earliest records are now much 
obliterated by di amp and decay—fast becoming, 
indeed, for historical purposes, utterly worthless. 

I draw attention to this source of information 
in the hope th: it some one posse ssed of f abili ty ant d 
leisure may assist in making liberal extracts from 
it. Mrs. Meynell Ingram daughter of Lord 
Halifax) is, I understand, lady of the manor ; and 
it would first of all be necessary to obtain official 
consent for the search; stil], treating with a 
family so patriotic, I should not apprehend any 
lif ulty in gaining access to the memorials. 
They have, however, been neglected too long. 

Joun TomLinson. 


Tariton, ALLEN, AND Burpace.—Sir Richard 
Baker (born ab. 1568, died in the Fleet, Feb. 18, 
1644-5), in his posthumous Theatrum Redivivum ; 
or, the Theatre Vindicated, in Answer to Mr. 
Prynne’s Histrio-Mastix, printed 1661 (1662 on 
title — the above-named actors :— 

(P. 33) “ But (fol. 48 and 948) he [Prynne] would make 
us believe ; That ali the attractive power in Plays, to 
draw Beholders,is merely from scurrility;: as if it were 

) Play, at least, no pleasing Play, without it. Wherein, 
besid les his prejudice, he may be (p. 34) made to confess 
his ignorance : for let him try it when he will, and come 
himself upon the Stage, with all the scurrility of the 
Wife of Bath, with all the ribald J s or Boccace, 
yet I lare affirm, he shall never give that contentment 
to Beholders as honest Tur/ton di | though he said never 
aword. And what scurrility was ever heard to come 
from the > mot rer of the best Actours of our Time, Al 
and 2 lge? yet, what Plays were eve vr 80 pleasing, 
as where ‘their Parts had the ¢ greatest part? For, it is 
not the scurrility and ribaldry that gives the content- 
ment, as he foolishly imagines, and falsly suggests; but 
it is the Jngeniousness of the Speech, when it is fitted to 
the Person ; and the Gracefulness of the Action, y hen it 
is fitted to th e Spee ch: and th ry re a Play ? hath 
not the pleasure of a Play Acted: for though it hare the 

; s Speeches, ok it wants the pleasure 

f : and we may as well acknowledge, 
that Gracefr s of action is the greatest pleasure of a 
Play, seeing it (p. 35) is the greatest pleasure of (the art 
of pleasure) Rhetor 

P. 42) “ And lest he should say, that the Schoole of 
Play 3 is degenerated and grown worse, have we not seen 
in our own time, a famous Scholer come out of this 
Schole: Edward Allen a Player himself: Famous as 
well for his Jonesty as for hia Acting: age hath 
left behind him a worthy Testimony of his Chrisvian 
Charity to all Posterity ! 


Baker’s Theatrum Triumpha is; or, a Discourse 
of Plays, 1670, is or nly a reissue of the remaiader 
of the old tract with a fresh title. F, J. F 


Procror’s ayp Worpswortn’s Sarcw Bre- 

AnY.—Your reviewer (ante, p. 106) as well as the 
readers of “N. & Q.” will be glad to hear that we 
have in part anticipated his suggestion by rect 
to the ancient s spelling of the Sarum Breviary 
the 7% mporale, which is now in the press. We ; 
however, adhere to the j’ js and v’s of our transcript, 


to avoid the expense and labour of alter: ation. I am 











preparing two cancel pages to supply verses of 
Paslms Ixx. and cvii., which I allowed to slip out. 
We should be grateful for any errata, such as your 
reviewer has given, to appear with our next volume. 
The indexes, which are in preparation as the work 
proceeds, are nine in number ; of the Antiphons, 
Responds, Invitatories (Psalms), Hymns, Saints, 
and Holydays ; a Glossary, a List of the Authors 
of Sermons and Homilies used in the Lessons, a 
Biblical table, after the example of the Burntisland 
Missal (which has anticipated us in — an 
index of most of our Collects); and an English 
Concordance to the Book of Common Prayer, 
referring to the origines in our edition, but showing 
also what portions of our vernacular services are 
not there. I should be thankful to hear of any 
copies (or any MSS.) of Sarum books which are 
not contained in Mr. Dickinson’s List of Service 
Books (1850), and have not been reported since 
then to Mr. F. H. Dickinson, Mr. Henry Bradshaw, 
or to me—“ for self and partner.” 
Cur. Worpswortn. 
Glaston, Uppinghani, 


Sr. Paut rae Patron Satnt or UPHOLstTEReERs. 
—It may be new to some that St. Paul is accounted 
the patron saint of upholsterers. His credentials 
are probably supplied by Acts xviii. 3: he came 
into Aquila and Priscilla at Corinth, “and because 
he was of the same craft, he abode with them, and 
wrought : for by their occupation they were tent- 
makers.” This year the festival of the Apostle of 
the Gentiles “ concurred” with Septuagesima Sun- 
day, and it was not professionally commemorated 
by the upholsterers of York until the following 
evening, when they met at the “ Upholsterers’ 
Arms” (Garrick Head), Petergate, to discuss what 
a local paper assures us was “a capital dinner.” 
‘After the usual loyal and patriotic toasts had 
been duly honoured, the craft drank to the memory 
of St. Paul.” St. SwItTHry. 


Misstne Documents.—Some time after May, 
1846, a paragraph appeared in a daily newspaper 
stating that a woman had purchased an old chest 
of drawers very cheaply, and that in clearing them 
she disco yvered a secret poe in which were found 
money in gold - d notes, and also documents which 
would be of value to some family who were the 
rightful owners of them, and who could receive 
them on applying to a certain firm of solicitors or 
some public office in London, the address of which 
was duly given. 

Wis hing to recover some title deeds and other 
documents which have been missing since the death 


| of their last owner, whose furniture was eventually 


sold in the year 1846, I shall feel most deeply 
obliged to any one who, having read the above- 
mentiones d paragraph at the time of its inse rtion, 
will kindly furnish me with the name a ad ress 
therein given. A Last Hore. 
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Errtarn.—I do not remember having seen in 
“N. & Q.” the following, on a tombstone at Cray- 
ford, Kent :— 

* Here lieth the body of 
Perer SFE .1, 
(30 years clerk of this parish). 

He lived respected as a pious and mirthful man, and died 
on his way to church to assist at a wedding on the 
31 day of March, 1811, 

Aged 70 years. 

The inhabitants of Crayford have raised this stone to his 
cheerful memory, and as a tribute to his long and 
useful services. 

The life of this clerk was just 3 score and ten 

Nearly half of which time he had sung out Amen. 

In his youth he had married like other younz men 

But his wife died one day—so he chaunted Amen, 

A second he took—she departed—what then 

He married and buried a third with Amen. 

Thus his joys and his sorrows were treble; but then 

His voice was deep dass as he sang out Amen. 

On the horn he could blow as well as most men, 

So his horn was exalted in blowing Amen, 

But he lost all his wind after 3 score and ten, 

And here with 3 wives, he waits till again 

The trumpet shall rouse him to sing out Amen 

Hic et Unique. 
Curtovs Nicknames or Four Cuarets 1N 
County Towy.— 
“The Three Ridges, the Rcund Ball, 
The Magpies’ Hop, and the Beggars’ Call 
SYWL. 





Frexca Cuarms ror Tae Evit Ere.—All who 
have resided in France are aware that every good 
Catholic carries a médaille binite, to preserve him 
or her from every imaginable ill. But there is a| 
custom, presumably of Italian origin, which obtains | 
in a more limited circle, of the existence of which 
in France I was quite ignorant until within the 
last few days. It consists of the employment of a 
charm which is supposed to counteract the effects 
of the evil eye. Believers in the pernicious 
influence exercised by that perverted visual organ 
carry, either as a pendant to the watch-chain or 
as a breast-pin, a piece of forked coral in the shape 
of the letter Y ; or, upon entering the presence of 
strangers, extend the fore and little fingers of 
either hand. Both charms are considered infallible. 
Perhaps some of your correspondents can throw 
light upon the origin of this ener: custom. 

. Perratrt. 

[It would be interesting to know im antiquity of this 
charm in France, since it tallies so exactly with the 
Italian practice. Our correspondent does not say in 
what part of France he has observed it. | 





“Hap A FEAST AND EAT IT, AS THEY SAY IN | 
Norrotx.”—This was said by a lady who was | 
disappointed in her expected guests not arriving. 

J. W. Jarvis. 


ANOMALIES IN Enoiisu Pronvunciatiox.—Not | 


less anomalous than the customary accentuation of 
princess (ante, p. 17) is our pronunciation of the 


names Charles and Charlotte. Why should thea 
in the latter name be sounded as if it were spelt 


sh, whilst the former is not? 
E. Watrorp, M.A, 


“Dexiantep.”—In A Description of the Per. 
stan Monarchy, by Thomas Herbert, folio, 1634, 
pp. 99-104, is ‘the tragic history of cre Mirza, 
who on the last page destroys hims elf * by supping 
a delighted cup of extreame Poyson.” The word 
“delighted ” in this passage seems as obscure as ig 
the celebrated speech in Measure for Measure. 


Q. D, 


“ Despemona.”—I have been much troubled by 
this name. Salvini fan eminent Italian scholar 
is at variance with what I always thought Shak- 
speare intended. The name being pt rely Italian, 
we have, I presume, no right t to decide t he question 
solely from a Briton’s point of view. 

Ricwarp Epc 
Stone Hall, Plymouth. 


Books NoT IN THE British Mosevum (see 
‘N. & Q.,” 5" S. xii. 245, 266, 286, 306, 366, 426, 
445).—I have in my possession an old volume 
apparently rescued from a fire) which contains 
four German books not to be found in the British 
Museum. The first book, which unfortunately 
wants the title-page, is by Peter Glaser, and gives 
extracts from the sermons of John Tauler, a 
famous monk of the fourteenth century. The book 
contains a portrait of Tauler, and was printed at 
Dresden in 1583. The second book is entitled :— 

“Zwey alte = edle Buchlein: Das erste, ‘Die 
Deutscl 1e Theolog e ...Das ander. ‘ Die Nachfolgung 
Christi ’. Paw g . Thomam A Kempis...an den Ta 


| gegeben durch Je vannem Arndten Dienern am Wort 


Gottes bey S. Merten zu Braunsweig.” Printed at 
Magd burg, 1606. 
The third book is entitled :— 

“Zwey alte geistreiche Biichlein Doctoris Jo, vor 
Staupitz, weiland Abts zu Saltzberzk zu S. leter. Das 
erste von der holdsel ige n Liebe Gottes. Das ander von 
unserm H. Christlichen Glauben, durch Joannem Arndt 
Dienern der Kirchen Christi zu Braunschweigk pub- 
licirt.”. Magdeburg, 1606. 

The fourth book is entitled :— 

“ Philippi Moznaei, Herrn zur Plessis Marlii in Frank- 

reich, ‘Grundtliche Erklerung und starke Ergrundung 


| der trostlichen Proposition und anmutigen Ver 
| trostunge’...zu Trost allen Christen verdeutcht dure 


Heinrich Riiteln.” Printed at Girlitz, 15¥2. 
Caarves Stewart, M.A. 
50, Colebrooke Row, N. 


A PARALLELISM.— 
“So shall I, 
Lofty poet, touch the sky 
Pope's Miscellanws. 
“ Sublimi feriam sidera vertice.” : 
Horace, Od. I. i. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hampstead, N.W. 
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Queries. 


Woe must re quest correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Mitton’s GRANDFATHER.— From a considera- 
tion of the evidence adduced by Prof. Masson in 
the first volume of his life of Milton, one certainly 
feels inclined to come to the conclusion, with him, 
that the poet’s grandfather must have been Richard 
Mylton, of Stanton St. John’s. Having lately 
ascertained the fact that this Richard Mylton was 
churchwarden of his parish in 1582, and also that 
John Mylton, of Beckeley, served that office for his 
parish in 1577 and again in 1581, I proceed at 
once to register it in that storehouse of literary 
knowledge, “ N. & Q.,” but must end with a query. 
Does this render it less probable that the poet’s 
grandfather was Richard Mylton, of Stanton, or 
are other instances known of Roman Catholics 
serving the office of churchwarden under the Pro- 
testant régime of that period ? 

W. H. Attyvtrt. 

Oxford. 


Cuaristuas ALMANAcs.—The practice of trades- 
men sending an almanac to their customers at 
Christmas has now become a regular institution. 
Who was the inventor? As far as my memory 
serves me it was Fullerton & Co. of Glasgow, who 
brought out their Gazetteer of England and Wales 
in 1843. This work came out in parts, and was 
supplied by a traveller to subscribers. At Christ- 
mas, 1843-4, I think, there was presented to each 
subecriber a little pocket almanac, accompanied 
with a considerable flourish of words, setting forth 
the novelty of the experiment and the generosity 
of the donor. E. Leatox Bieykinsorr. | 


May Day 1n Worcestersuire.—lIn a little 
Guide to Clent Hills, by William Timings, pub- 
lished at Halesowen in 1835, I find the following 
(p. 22) :— 

_“ May Day is observed as an holiday both in Clent and 
Eagley for the juvenile part of both sexes, who are wont 
to rise a little after midnight and go to the neighbouring 
woods, where they cut off the branches of the oak and 
adorn them with nosegays, crowns of flowers, and ribbons 
of various colours. When this is done they return with 
their booty homeward about the rising of the sun, and 
ee doors and windows to triumph in the flowery 
Spoil. 

Does this custom still obtain there ? 


Geo. L. ApPrERson. 
Wimbledon, 


Gaosts Wantep.—In Paradoxical Ph ilosophy, 
& sequel to that very remarkable book The Unseen 
t niverse, reference is made (pp. 187-8), as among 
unquestionable apparitions of the spirits of the 
departed,” to “the well-known case in which a 





murder in New South Wales came to light through 
the intervention of such a messenger, whose ap- 
pearance was sworn to before a court of justice.” 
Also in the Daily News recently, in an article 
founded on Dr. Jessopp’s late experience at Man- 
nington Hall, as related by that gentlemaa in the 
Atheneum of the 10th ult., it is stated it is in 
Norfolk “that the celebrated country house exists 
where after certain nights in the year, no matter 
how carefully the drawing-room furniture has been 


| adjusted, its doors locked, and its shutters bolted, 


four chairs are found arranged round the fireplace, 
as a result of a ghostly conference.” If any of 
your correspondents will kindly inform me where 
the best and most authentic accounts of these 
ghostly visitations are to be found, I shall be truly 
obliged for the introduction, as I much affect such 
company. W. Mavupe. 
14, Moray Road, N. 


Tue Use or “Stiru”: “Tirn.”—To what 
extent is the word still used to mean continuously 
or always, as in the instance, “I have still used 
this since Iwasa boy”? These words were spoken 
to me by an old Cumberland man. I have found 
that the word is very generally used in the sense 
I illustrate by the country folk of Cumberland. 
In Yorkshire such a meaning is unknown, so far 
as my observation goes. 

I should like to ask the same question respect- 
ing the word till, meaning to. In Cumberland it 
is in very common use. There tke lower classes 
of the people talk about a person speaking “ till 
them.” In Yorkshire we have in our dialects two 
equivalents—tuv and tul (¢.g., “ He spoke tuv me,” 
“T went tul him”). Both these forms are in use 
in Craven. Burtaat. 

Craven. 

(“ Till’ = ¢o in the Lowland Scotch. | 

SamprorpD Precerrory.— Wanted any informa- 
tion concerning it, where it was situated, when 
destroyed, &c. D. G. C. E. 


“ Parr oF LETTERS.”—The papers lately written 
in “N. & G.” upon a “ pair of organs” remind me 
of an expression which frequently occurs in Rymer’s 
Federa, a “ pair of letters.” Can any of your cor- 
respondents say what is meant thereby ? 

E. Copnam Brewer. 

Lavant. 


“ CHRONICLE OF AN ILLUstRious Hovuse.”—Can 
you assist me to the author, or first half of the title, 
of this novel ? J. W. Jarvis. 

Avon House, Manor Road, Holloway, N. 


Baziturs Famity.—I am asked by a lady in 
Yorkshire whether I have ever met with any men- 
tion of a family named Bazillis, and where. Can 
ay of the readers of “N. & Q.” supplement my 
ignorance ? E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W, 
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Tae Lawrer’s Fer.—What account is to be 
given of the establishment of a lawyer’s fee at six 
shillings and ghtpence? Does the following 
passage from Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations | 
(bk. i. ch. v.) suggest any explanation ?— 

* Six shillings and eighty ence, in the time of Edward L., 
I consi ler as rd same money price with a pound sterling 
in the present time, because it contained, as ne arly as we 
ean j sdge, the same quantity of pure silver. 

W. THompson. 


Sedbergh. 


Tennyson AND ALForp.—Has the similarity of 
the following two quotations been noticed ? 
“Tn the vast cathedral leave him ; 
God accept him, Christ receive him.” 
Te nnyson, Ode on the Duke of We 
“On His altar laid we leave them ; 
Christ present them, God receive them.’ 
Alford, Offertory H nr. 
Which was first written? I think the former 
was the earlier. W. F. Hoxrsoyx, M.A. 


G. C. F., Artist.—I have a very fine painting 
on panel, signed G. C. F., 1662; subject, «Jupiter 
appearing to Danae in the form of a Golden Shower.” 
What is the name of the artist, and the value of the 
pict ure ? G. 7. 


Tae Mist at Cotcuester.—In a recent number 
of the Globe mention is made of the mint at Col- 
chester. When and where did it exist? I do not 
find it mentioned in Morant. Crcin Trcryer. 


BRACEBRI AND = ARcouRT.—The pedigrees of 
Bracebridge of Kingsbury, co. W ee state that 
John Brace brigg, of Kingabary, who died in 1515, 
married Elizabeth, da ghter of Sir Robert Har- 
court. Who was this Si ir Robert Harcourt? Was 
he the same person as § t Robert Harcourt, K.G., 
of B sworth, co. Leicester A who married M irgaret, 
daughter of Sir John Byron ? W. G. D. F. 

28, Pembr ord 


“Tue Bevisinc ApoTHEecary.” 

pen-and-ink sketch representing a man with shaven 
head, muff on left arm, right hand clenched, 
costume of the seventeenth century, and 
Hogarthian in character. “ The Bruisi: 
cary—Paratus Operi,” is inscribed 

What was his name and history ? 

GEOR 


y 
ke Street, Oxi 


7 7 
—T have an old 


quite 


St. John’s Wood. 


Aw Irisu Cat ‘Many years 
ago a lady told me ur ry of some Irish 
aeeag She was ‘Iris] sh = birth. The details 
have faded from my memory, and I shall be truly 
glad if any of your readers can aid me in recallin 
them. This much I remember: In the deantes 
house of the said cathedral was a chest, locked, 
and I believe sealed, but the key was forthcoming. 
It had so remained for generations, the tradition 


| being that it must never be opened ae bya 
man “who had not been born. At len; gth: adi gnitary 
I forget whether bishop or dean) was appointed 
to the cathedral who had not entered the world in 
| the ordinary way, and feeling that he was the map 
foretold, and that it was his mission to learn the 
great secret hidden in the chest for generations, he 
shut himself up in the room to fulfil his destiny, 
He came out a graver man, never divulged what 


he had seen or learned, and soon after died. This 
Can any one throw light 
B. J 


is the story told to me. 
upon it? 


“Tae Onty Davenrer,” sy Sir Davo 
Witkiz.—In whose possession at the present 
moment is this picture, one of that celebrated 
artist’s speaking and truthful pictures of humble 
life? The different phases of feeling on the faces 
of the father, mother, and doctor, by the bedside 
of the sick girl, were beautifully portrayed, and in 
the room were a canary bird, with its cage covered 
by a handkerchief, and a guitar with one of its 
strings broken. Twenty years since very good 
engravings of this picture could have been easily 
and cheaply purchased, though now they are very 
On their margin the following pretty lines 
which have still lived in my 


scarce, 
were inscribed, 
memory :— 
“Shall she repair the broken string, 
Upon her old guitar ; 
Or hear her cage-bird sing again 
Unto the morning star ! 
One little hour, and oh, the wild, 
Dread anguish of that hour, 
And she shall be, that suffering child, 
Of earth, or heaven, the flower.’ 
Joun Picxrorp, | 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


wt 3 —_ a Crmrazc.”—Can any of your 
brian corre spondents inform me i 


editorshi p and authorshi; 
1860-4 ? This was a periodical in the Wels! 
guage in im tation of Punch. I think it was 
lished at either Holyhead or Holywell. 


p of 
] 


Gitpas.— Has the Epistola de E 
of Gildas, published, I believe, about 
translated into English ? 

r.”—I heard a very ingeni 
that the proper 
word is thus, 


ow 
conner. 





iy by lesser lights he based his arg 
imption that the word was 
and defied 
Who can tell? Ricwarp Epecum 
Stone Hall, Plymouth, 
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rLes.—I should be much obliged if 


| any reader who +. 1s trustworthy information on the 


subject would inform me (1) whether any courtesy 


title is all heed to younger brothers and sons of 
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reiherren (barons) ; (2) whether the law of herald 
re arterings is the same in German heraldry as in 
English. H. H. von Srirmer. 


Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


Pizp Friars.—Can any one tell me anything 
shout the Pied Friars, “an order formerly at 
Norwich”? Why were they so called ? 

E. H. L. 

Brighton, 


Tue Lorp’s Prarer.—I have a small book, 
Shin. by 34 in., twenty- four leaves, containing the 
Lord’s Prayer. in forty different language Its 
full title is as follows :— 

“Specimen | Quadraginta | diversarum 
ge differen- tium linguarum & | dialectorum ; 

Oratio Domi- | nica, totidem | linguis expr 
Hi eronymvs Megis ervs. | Francoforti, | ex Ty; 
| Ioannis Spiessij. | M.D XCIII. 

The back is millboard covered with a blue mottled 
paper. What is its value? R. C. 

Lytham. 

Witum Peny.—Where was he buried? 
know that he died at Ruscombe, in Berkshire, but 
I believe that his body was subsequently removed 
to some other English village. E. Brier.y. 
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Ventnor, I. W. 

u.”—What are the etymology and 
meaning of this word as used by a certain school of 
philosophers and sociologists ? C. 
s.”—Who wrote a poetical 
the words “ cares” 
read? It com- 
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W. WartstToy. 

: Rrves Triau.— Was the 
any report < of this oxtenen linary trial, which took 
place on June 2, 1§ > pr iblis he i} y auth rity b q 
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forest in the year 1656 covered 9,225 
contained 17,150 trees and 10,000 cor 
od. Before it was disfo 
00 head of deer inhabited it, and originall 
cattle roamed at large in its glades.’”—Z/ 
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allotments of the land so cleared, 


after retaining what was called, and still remains, 
the “king’s allotment,” was about ten years. 

wish to ) know in what year the Act was passed 

which gave this noble forest to the axe and plough. 
Harrison. 
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Bring all the pleasures of the stage, 
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Replies. 
“LONDON” vy. “LONDRES, 


6% S. i. 57. 
class houses should 


Cities 
se who live oO 
stones. LLY’s query as to why 


) 


Th not throw 
n In reply to Mr. 8 
educated Frenchmen writeand pronounce ourcapital 
“ Londres,” educated Frenchmen might with equal 
prok priety ask us why we add a supplementary s to 
their Lyon, and mispronounce the name of every 
th r Gallic city. A Swiss, in like manner, would 
lemand why we alone of all nations adhere to the 
ch form of “ Genéve,” while the Germans style 
the ci ” and the Italians “ Genevra,” each 
giving the word a twist according to their own 
wicked will. The Spaniard will “ want know, 
why we persist in transposing the final 
ilbao and calling the aromatic harbour 
* Havannah. Then the Italians, who 
** Londra,” may inquire why we adopt 
forms of the titles of all their cities 
Fir nze, Venezia, and so on, though 
do copy from the French may be 
Sotty a sufficient reason. How, 
“Germany” and 


ins”? 
nothix their cities 


write 
the ‘Fr rench and ‘pl nounce lik 
what an extri ord 
relat 
yr we Lit ne 
at : the end of their native 
fun to see their 


” 


into “‘ Hambro’. 


Ire n 
“ Genf 


‘fC 7 


al out 


we 


p Meme 


ink it great 


mogrify it 


correspondents tr 
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that by “Ghent,” “ Antwerp,” “ Mechblin,” and 
“ Brussels ” 
cities, Gand, Anvers, Malines, and Bruxelles. Any 
way, if foreigners do misprint our words, they at 
least pronounce them in accordance ; but not so 
we. “ You write bread,” said a French lady, “ but 
you speak it differently; why not say pain at 
nee?” But, not to multiply examples, surely we 
might be expected to know the true appellation of 
our own fellow-subjects ; yet we go about talking 
of “Scotchmen” and the “ Scotch,” to the amuse- 
ment and disgust of the canny inhabitants of 
‘Scotland,” the descendants of those who once 
owned the sway of the beautiful and unfortunate 
lady still known to oursel: 


ves, as to history, as 
Mary, Queen of “ Scots.” 


Here, however, we may 
retort on the Welsh, who, in our very midst and 
a part of ourselves, spell our capital “ Llundain,” 
if my memory serves me right as to the exact 
form. Even the town in which I write is in- 
differently known as “ Brummagem” and “ Bir- 
mingham,” though the latter form prevails in 
genteel society ; while by reference to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for April, 1804, it will be found 
to have been spelt in than a hundred 
ways! The fact is, in the names of men and cities, 
as in other locutions, each country unconsciously 
moulds its pronunciation and form according to 
the dictates of its own peculiar genius, and bere, 
too, comn 


more 


n usage is the only jus et norma loquendi. 
Wituiam Bares, B.A. 


Birmingham, 


Frenchmen call the capital of England “ Londres” 
because it is the French name of London, just as 
* Angleterre” is the French name of England 
Would Mr. Sotty be good enough to give any 
explanation, or even excuse, for the not less re- 
markable fact that well-educated Englishmen at 
the present time persist in calling Lyon “ Lyons” 

with a pronunciation still worse than the spelling) ; 
Bretagne, “ Brittany” ; Bourgogne, “ Burgundy ” 
Deutschland (“ Allemagne” in French), “ Ger- 
many”; Ko!n or Koeln, “ Cologne,” as the French 
do, &c.? Is it nut because differe: 
to the same 
accor } ib 3 


respectiv 


it languages give 

familiar objects different names, in 
with the genius of these languages 
ly? 
Now, while Iam convinced 


that a Frenchman 


can, wth some effort, succeed in correctly pro- 
nouncing London, I may say that he will never 
achieve this feat if he pronounces the name of the 


} 


England as he is used to pronounce 
I have no doubt that Mr. Sotty is fully 
aware of the wide difference in the sound of the 
termination -on in the two languages. May I call 
Mer. Sotty’s attention to what Briton writes 
under the heading “ Hapsburg or Habsburg” 
p. 60)! 


capital of 
> - 
Meudon. 


ante, 

A great deal of it is, I think. ity plicable 

to the present case. Henri Gavsseroy, 
Ayr Aca’en) 


we seek to indicate their time-honoured | 


To HoLD up O1r=To Assext (6 S, i, 75). 
I am most grateful to Mr. Mayuew for this 
quotation ; it makes one more in the set which] 
have tried to get together. It is certain that “ft 
hold up oil” or “to bear up oil” was an old pm 
verbial phrase. It does not mean “to assent,” bat 
“to aid and abet,” or “consent in a flattering way,’ 
It answers very nearly to the modern phrase “jt 
back a person up.” In the quotation given th 


| sense is, ** Alexander began to boast, and most ¢ 





| oil at their coronation. 


| chosen monarch. 


his friends backed him up,” or “ bore out what k 
said.” I have had this phrase under consideratig 
for seven years, and a new instance, like that nov 
furnished, is a great gain. It first came under my 
notice in editing Richard the Redeles, appended to 
the C-text of Piers the Plowman. (See Rid. 
Redeles, iii. 186.) We there read that, in the days 
of Richard IJ., men did not get promotion for ood 
deeds, but for bragging and flattery, or, as th 
author puts it, “for braggynge and for bostynge, 
and beringe vppon oilles, for cursidnesse of con 
science, and comynge to the assises.” My noteon 
it is, that it is plainly written in the MS. 
I have since found a capital instance in Gowers 
Conf. Amantis, bk. vii. vol. iii. p. 159 :— 
* For, when he doth extorcion, 

Men shall not finden one of tho 

To grucche or speke there agein, 

But holden up his oile and sain, 

That all is well that ever he doth.” 


That is, when a king is extortionate, people do 
not reprove him, but aid and abet him, or flutter 
him up, or bear him out, and say that whatever be 
does must be right. And again, at p. 172 of the 
same, we find that the false prophets told Ahabt 
go and prosper :— 
“ Anone they were of his accorde 

Prophetes fal-e many mo 

To bere up oile, and alle tho 

Affermen that, which he hath told.” 

Tn all these instances it is remarkable that th 
flatterers assure the great man he is perfectly right, 
though he is really wrong. And this, at any rate, 
clears up the general sense. We have now four 
instances of the phrase. If the passage in Pie 
Plowman be examined, it will be found to refer 
the practices at the king’s court, and, practically, 
to Richard himself. In all four passages the 
reference is to the flatterers who uphold a king; 
in one place it is a nameless king (Gower, iii. 158), 
and in the other places the reference is, respectively, 
to Alexander, Richard II., and Ahab. I therefore 


| offer, with all diffidence, the suggestion that the 


proverb may refer to the anointing of kings with 
“To hold up oil” or"@ 
bear up oil” may mean to hold up the sacred 
vessel containing holy oil, ready to anoint the 
The sense is remarkably pre 
served in the modern English phrase “to butter 
& person.” Water W. SKEat 
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Taz Peerace or Stockport: Warson’s 
History oF THE Eartpow or Warren (6% 
S, i. 17).—The statement that not more than six 
impressions were issued of Watson’s History of 
the Ancient Earls of Warren and Surrey, 4to., 
which applies to the first or 1776 edition, might be 
disproved by existing copies. The author of 
the statement was the Rev. Gilbert Wakefield, 
once curate to Mr. Watson at Stockport, who said, 
“Not more than six copies, I think, of this work 
were printed : Eyres of Warrington had this 
honour; for it was perhaps the most accurate 
specimen of typography ever produced by any 
press” (Life of VW akefield, ed. 1804, vol. i. p. 160). 
From this remark it is very questionable whether 
Wakefield is any clearer than Mr. Watrorp as 
to what edition he had in view; for the latter 
part of Wakefield’s sentence is in reference to the 
1782 edition, 7.e. the third, or embellished, edition, 
of which it is probable that three hundred copies 
were issued. The early impressions were sent to 
competent antiquaries and genealogists, partly in 
search of fresh material, and partly to solicit 
opinions upon Sir George Warren’s claim to the 
earldom of Warren. That claim was not presented 
in the most promising aspect in Watson’s first 
edition, for in the dedication to Sir George the 
writer naively confessed that he could not say how 
far his observations might answer Sir George’s end 
in respect to it : “I have put them in the strongest 
and fairest light I could.” Watson mentions at 
least a dozen persons who supplied him with sug- 
gestions, &c., upon the first impression ; and the 
copies known to exist have the remarks of some 
of these gentlemen. Several of the marked copies 
were perhaps returned to Watson at Stockport, 
others finding their way to public and private 
libraries. Sir Egerton Brydges and Mr. Nichols 
described a copy, now in the library of the London 
Institution, containing the notes of a lawyer of 
Reigate named Richard Barnes. Another, from 
the receat sale of some of Mr. Watson’s books and 
MSS. at Manchester, has been acquired for the 
Chetham Library. This was the copy of John 
Elliot, of the Inner Temple, Esq., F.S.A., who 
belonged to the neighbourhood of Lewes, Sussex, 
and whose labours in connexion with this remark- 
able work demanded more ample acknowledgment 
than Watson made (ed. 1782, vol. ii. pp. 245-6). 
Elliot introduced himself to Watson in 1775, and 
he was an incessant correspondent for four years. 
He was a busy lawyer, with scarcely time, as he 
says, to mend his pen for weeks together ; and yet 
he not only prosecuted his friend’s inquiries in 
Sussex and at the British Museum with the 
greatest enthusiasm, but had a large share in pre- 
paring the book for press. A bundle of MSS., of 
which Elliot’s letters formed the greatest part, was 
disposed of at the sale mentioned. A _ hurried 
glance at them showed the part which Elliot took 








in the preparation of the book. Nearly all the 
early letters concerned the reading of two or three 
words in the inscription over the tomb of Gundred, 
daughter of William the Conqueror and Countess 
of Warren, at Isfield, Sussex, which was at length 
printed as at p. 61 of vol. i. The other corre- 
spondents represented in the letters named, who 
had all been supplied with copies of the first 
edition, were J. C. Brooke (Somerset Herald), Dr. 
William Burrell, Dr. S. Pegge, and Joseph Ed- 
mundson (Mowbray Herald), who drew up the 
pedigrees for the work, and under whose super- 
intendence they were engraved, the corrections 
being made by Mr. Bottomley, the engraver, of 
Manchester. Joun E. Batvey. 
Stretford, near Manchester. 


Watson’s Memoirs of the Ancient Earls of 
Warren and Surrey was first published in 1776. 
A second and third edition followed in 1779 and 
1782. Copies are in the Manchester Free Library, 
the Chetham Library (at Manchester), the Bod- 
leian, the Inner Temple Library, &e. For a 
bibliographical notice of this work see the Herald 
and Genealogist, 1871. H. Fisnwick, F.S.A. 


Tue Correct AccENTUATION OF “ Princess” 


(6% S. i. 17).—I have carefully examined my own 
practice with regard to the pronunciation of 
princess, and I find that I pronounce it prin 
when the name follows, but I pronounce it princéss 
when it is used alone, or when it is used in the 
genitive, asin the Princéss’s Theatre, though in this 
case theatre is more generally left out. I must say 
that I do not remember ever to have heard the 
word pronounced princess when used alone. The 
reason that it is pronounced princess when the 
name follows is, of course, that otherwise the 
accents of two consecutive words would come into 
unpleasant proximity. We have the same thing 
in Italian. The words signére and dottdre are 
accentuated as I have marked them when used 
alone, but if a proper name follows, then they be- 
come signor* and déttor. And so again the word 
salvatére has the accent on the penultimate, but 
when it becomes a proper name and is followed by 
its surname, as in Sdlvator Rdsu, then the accent 
is relegated to the first syliable and not to the 
second, as we commonly hear it pronounced in 
England. The same thing is also found in Hebrew, 
in which in certain cases, when in two consecutive 
words the first word has the accent on the last and 
the second on the first syllable, and so the two 
accents would be in immediate proximity, the first 
accent is withdrawn, i.e., drawn backwards. 

Let Hermentrupe, the next time she is in 
London, if she does not live there, tell a cabman to 
drive her to the Princess’s, and I shall be surprised 


* In the case of signéra, however, the accent always 
remains on the 0, whether a name follows or not, but 
then the o is not in the dast syllable, as it is in signor, 
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if he does not either make her repeat the word, or 


else—which is much more likely—correct her, and | “ like 


say, “ The Princéss’s I suppose you mean.” It is 
true that she has analogy in her favour, though 
we ought to bear in mind that princess has lost one 
syllable out of the middle (for in Italian it is 
principéssa, with the accent on the e), which the 
other words quoted by her, with the exception of 
abbess,* have not ; but analogy, I think, goes for 
very little in the pronunciation of English. 
F, Cuance. 


Kenilworth, Bournemouth, 


When I first saw this question, the line from 
King John started up to answer it :— 

“‘ The best I had, a princess wrought it me.” 

I have referred to Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s Con- 
cordance, and after appealing to some of the lines 
to which she directs attention, and determining as 
far as I could the quantity of the syllable from 
the fragments of other lines quote 1, I have no 
doubt that Shakespeare, in most, if not in 
examples, gives his authority in favour of 
accent resting upon the first syll: uble. M, I 


1 
all, 


on 


I have no doubt that the accent ought to fall 
on the first syllable. Tennyson (and there is no 
higher authority) so accents the word in his poem. 
I have heard the Prince of Wales in a public 
speech do otherwise, and ‘pronounce the word as 
we speak of recess, distress, confess, I named 
this to Canon Tarver, the Prince’s Tite tutor, 
and he allowed that it was so; but he attributed 
this habit to his German association with the word 
prinzessin, One must be very thick spoken no it to 
distinguish betwixt princes and pri incess in reading. 

AtrreD Garry, D.D. 


Whilst I lived in Leicestershire I heard no other 
pronunciation but that laying the on the 
second syllable. It consequently struck me when 
I heard it first pronounced in the other way 
at Oxford. I think, if we are guided by 
the analogy of countess, duchess, empress 
accent, no doubt, should likewise fall on the first 
syllable. We may, however, not be wrong in 
attributing the very — and, I believe, pre 
vailing accentuation of the final syllable to the 
combined influence both of the French princesse 
and the Germ ot Spee ssin, which have their accent 
alike cn the second syllable. H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


stress 


, «e., its 


The correct accentuation is surely princess, as in 
all the dictionaries, The s of princes is pronounced 
as 2, whilst the ss of princess has the hissing 
sound of s, so that the suggested difficulty does not 
exist. The pl: iciny 4 of the accent on the second 
syllable is an affectation of, I think, very recent 
date, : 


A youth who so pronounces the word will 


* In Italian abbadéssa. 





| the 


probably talk also of one man’s doing a thing 

another does,” or will say, “I did not do it 

and I did not mean to.” R. Dees, 
Wallsend. 


In Webster-Mahn this word is accented on th 
first syllable, the following note being added 
“ By the English sometimes accented on the lag 
syllable”; but this, as Walker remarks, is , 
“glaring absurdity.” Tennyson always accents 
the word on the first syllable. 

A. L. Marnuey, 

Oxford, 

I take it that while princess is the usual and 
correct pronunciation, princéss is an unauthorized, 
but perhaps pardonable, endeavour after pers picuity 
by avoiding confusion with the plural of pring, 
Hence, in the P rayer for the Royal Family, ther 
may occasionally be heard “ Albert Edward Prince 
of Wale 8, the Princéss of Wales, and all the Royal 
Family.” No such ambiguity, it may be remarked, 
attaches to the plural and femini = forms of duke, 
marquis, count, or baron. THompsox, 

Sedbergh 


Is not this word a spondee? 


“ Lock” = River GATE: THE VALLEY OF THR 
Tuames (5™ §. xii. 429; 6 §S. i. 81).—Me 
ARNOLD might find, probably, some inte resting 
information regarding locks on the Thames in the 
documents referred to by Wood. In the History 
of the City of Oxford, known as “ Peshall’s Wood, 
he will find in the account of Osney that the 
fifteenth abbot, J. Bakeland, who succeeded about 
373-4, “built the Lock near Ruley Abbey.” 
There are earlier notices of locks than that one. 
At pp. 260-1 there is mention made of several in 
connexion with the Abbey of Abingdon and 
others. There was a custom of paying herrings 
for wharfage to the cellarers of the abbey by 
barges and vessels passing through the abbey 
lands. This custom was broken, and Abbot 
Favitius, temp. Hen. I., addressed the king, and 
the right was restored. In the course of thes 
disputes counter complaints were made “ that 
obstacles happened in the river elsewhere between 
this place and London.” The first was in the 
third of Edw. I. (1275), when several locks were 
raised :— 

‘At the Request of the University to the King,s 
Brief was issued to the Sheriff of Oxon and Berks, com- 
manding him to remove them, and cause the water to 
be freed of them so far as his Liberty or Bai ‘iwick went 

‘In the 13th year of the said king (1285), in an ‘> 
quisition for Purprestures, it appeared that the Pre 
of Cowley did raise another Lock, dicunt « “they 
alleged that the P recep vttor of Couele raised Gurgitem,® 
Lock upon the Thames, by which the River overfl on 
Meadows of their Lord the King at Oxon, whe 
having occasion hourly Lang the Thames near Oxf rd 
they were greatly hindered, to the great loss of the 


| Country.” 
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« Temp. Ed. III. The Men of Oxford broke down the | cannot speak of the churchyard literature of Ire- 
Locks of Sandford, near Oxford, which the brethren land), it is remarkable that many have pointed 
allusions to the professions of the deceased, ot 
which the above is not the least curious instan 
I find several others noted in my old scrap-book 


not do it there raised. 
Des, “In the 30th of the said King (1357) the River was so 


stopped up that a Petition was preferred in Parliament.” 
“(Qne nuisance especially occurred in K. H. VIII.’ 


d on the Reign, when the University wrote to R. Fox, then Bishop | This is on a famous juggler :— 
r added of Winchester, complaining of the Inundations which “Teeth. eonen to 00 th t ay 
the ks hurt the Trades of the City, and increased the Sicknesses ee ee ee ee ee, eee 
e last y elt w Thy thread—why didst not make it whole again 
. is that then and before raged.” . eas te : 
» =e «By these, say they, the Waters are hindered from | And this, in Walton churchyard, near Liverpool, 
Accents their — gg om Meadows inmesced under stag- | on George Miles, blacksmith, who died in 1719 :— 
nating Waters, whence nauseous Smells arise, very “y ian 
YHEW, hurtful to men and cattle; the Air becomes very un- My — we aby ey gee “o I 
wholesome, and from hence that Pestilential disorder, Me ) ay ete soph yp oe : lec ae 
which so violently rages, manifestly arises.” My shed + the des oA re = howe laid: 
sual and “The effect of this Petition does not appear. But it My wwe 4S ape a pest mon noe eee 
thorized bad not only respect to those Passages of Water several My oe ‘ls we r = “4 95 Beppo ke j ~ . 
nant oll iles distant, but also those about Oxford, of which the ee ee ee eee 
\rspicnit m 
; picuity chief was Puthulfe’s Lock, on the South of Oxon, near This occurs with variations throughout the country 
1 aan Stockwell Mede and Godesfordesheyt, which was then, | And this is on Little Stephen, a famous Sutff 
Y, there and long before temp. H. III., stand‘ng. But though | fiddler :-— 
ip 2 Pearl “ 5° y 1adaier ; 
a - these ones —_ pre l,as = nuisances, “Stephen and Time are now both even : 
1¢ Royal ecause neither set up with Leave, or not in convenient Steneen hank Slane ee *s bent Mlenhen.’ 
¢ t= tm hack streams, or deep places: yet some Stephen beat Lime, now lime s beat Stephen. 
marker places, viz., In ) Pi 3) som a . a , 
of d , again were bound to be always kept up to give a Shoot In the churciiyard of Linton, Roxb., is the fol- 
it a to Vemels in > posenee> as are testified by Divers | lowing “uncouth rhyme,” designed, of course, ‘ to 
PSON, 4 7 7 as indicted i arv . o = “tng 
Records, Sir J. Draiton, Knt., was indicted in Hilary | teach the rustic moralist to die” :— 
term, 5 Hen. 1V. (1405), because he did not keep up at pare 
Rotherfield Pypard, in the water of Thames there, Locks ‘Remember, man, that passeth by, 
and Winches for the necessary conducting of Barges As thou is now, 80 once was I ; 
In antient Times there were few, but now are above 14 And as I is, so must thou be: 
OF THR Locks,” Prepare thyself to follow me.” 
t ° . ° , mn ¢ ; evilshire 
-—Me It will be seen from this that the question of locks | __ (Known also in Argyllshire. ] 
resting has been a vexata questio for over six huadred Underneath some irreverent wag wrote :— 
Hi, the years, and that the task of the present Conservators “To follow you’s not my intent, 
ee of the Thames is to settle matters which have Unless I knew which way you went. 
, / gy . ’ : 
ood, been in controversy from 1275, 3 Edw. I, and Our churchyard literature comprises many speci- 
iat, the have not been satisfactorily dealt with by kings, | mens of the laconic epitaph, but hardly any so note- 
. ibout parliaments, or law courts. Gippes Ricavp. worthy as one in the New Church at Amsterdam, 
Dey. 18, Long Wall, Oxford. consisting simply of two Flemish words, “ Effen 
ad Cur E a se sad nyt,” meaning exactly. The following is the “ his- 
IOUS EPITAPHS (5" 5. x1. 346 ; 3f ory” of . ; seri ; 
eral in un. i PITAPHS (5" 5. xi, 346; xi. 139, | tory” of this brief epitaph, as transcribed in my 
n and ihe aie a Ty rm that no corre- | old scrap-book—I don’t remember where I got 
rrings spondent of “ N. & Q.” has pointed out the obvious . 
rg it :-— 
ey by blunder in all the versions of the epitaph, “ Man’s| «poco words are inscribed on an anc! en 
abbey life is like a winter’s day,” &c.—that “ winter’s pd 
A00E day” j 2 es Sw a inters | of whitish marble, on which there is also sculptured a 
A bbot ay 1s a misprint for vintner’s day, since there is | pair of s/ippers. The story runs that a gentleman w! 
7, and surely nothing peculiarly apposite in the comp irison was tolerably wealthy, and loved above all things good 
these of “breakfasting,” “ dining,” and so on, to a win- living, conceived the notion that he would only live a 
« that tweeny more than to a summer’s day cn wey certain number of years, and, desirous to leave none of 
oa MS. book of lite a a Roost ’ , > | his wealth unenjoyed, he made a nice calculation of his 
ween > iterary oadities (complied, eeu, | fortune, which he so apportioned for every year he was 


i 3/ , , ev \ , ‘ : 1: . 
n the Jugaces. twenty years syne) I find the epitaph in | to live (according to his own notion) as to last « 
were question transcribed as follows :— the same time with his life. Curiously enough, it 
“On an Innkeeper, at Barnwell, near Cambrid happened that his caleulati ms did not deceive hit 
“Man’s life is like 2 arene tet ao as ” he died exactly at the time he had previously reckoned, 
& ; ee ee and had then so far exhausted his estate that, after pay- 
Some only breakfast, and away : : : >a 
Others to di iat eetilee tell Silo ing his debts, there was nothing left but a pair of slippers. 
The oldest aan t oy : — ee —. ? His relatives buried him, and caused the slippers to be 
odess Man Dut sups and goes to ved. ~arved on his to th the laconic . ‘ tly.’ 
Long is his life who lingers out the day ; carve i on his tomb, with the laconic epitay ~ manetl ’ 
b= goes the soonest has the least to pay. Such is the legend related of this Flemish 
— isa - ter ; some few run on tu epitaph—possibly invented, to account for en odd 
some, alas ! st pay the b ick : : “af 7 tt 
any alas! must pay the Lili to Nick. inscription. long after the true story was forgotten. 
ugh | owed much, I trust long trust is given, . a W. A. Crovsro? 
And truly mean to pay all debts in heaven.” » ie Saw - 


Prarn. the droll epitaphs to be found incountry| “To speak IN LUTESTRING” (5 
archyards, both in Scotland and in England (1 | 413).—I am much obliged to your correspondents 





th §. xi. 287, 
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who have replied to my query as to this expression, 
but I fancy that none of the meanings suggested is 
the right one. B. N. has not noticed that Philo 
Junius is quoting, from the Journals of the House, 
resolutions come to on March 8, 1704, not 1771. 

Since sending you the query I have come across 
& passage in the Spectator, No. 21, by which it 
appears that the scarves worn by the clergy were 
composed of the kind of silk called lutestring. So 
that “to speak in lutestring” may mean to speak 
as truthfully as a clergyman in his pulpit, or, as we 
say, to speak the gospel truth. The passage is as 
follows :— 

“ We may divide the Clergy into Generals, Field Officers, 
and Subalterns. Among the first we may reckon Bishops, 
Deans, and Arch-Deacons. Among the second are Doc- 
tors of Divinity, Prebendaries, and all that wear scarfs. 
The rest are comprehended under the Subalterns. As 
for the first clasa, our constitution preserves it from any 
redundancy of incumbents, notwithstanding competitors 
are numberless, Upon a strict calculation it is found 
that there has been a great exceeding of late years in the 
second division, several brevets having been granted for 
the converting of subalterns into Scarf-Officers; insomuch 
that within my memory the price of lutestring is raised 
above twopence in a yard.” 

Henry M. 


Possibly Junius may have had in his mind an 
imperfect recollection of Orlando’s answer to Jaques 
(Shaks., As You Like It, III. ii.) : “ Not so; but 
I answer you right painted cloth, from whence you 
have studied your questions.” The phrase I have 
italicized may have clung to the writer’s memory, 
while its true interpretation in this passage, which 
depends so entirely on the context, may have 
escaped his recollection. 

Artnavur E. Quexertt. 

Shakespeare in another place gives a different 
turn to this expression: “ Nay, but his jesting 
spirit ; which is now crept into a lute-string and 
now governed by stops” (Much Ado, III. ii.). 


Evwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Seville Villa, Forest Hill, 8. E. 


ore 


“Crever” (5@§. xii. 268, 375, 414).—If any 
one would care to see more about this word he will 
find a monograph on the subject in chap. x. of 
Leaves from a Word- Hunter's Notebook, published 
nearly four years ago. I there distinguished the 
word from Old Eng. cliver, and ideatified it with 
the very common old adjective deliver—active, 
adroit. Prof. Craik, however, had been before me 
in this, in his English of Shakspere. The weak 
point of the argument, as I formerly noted, is that 
we should have expected d'liver to yield a form 
gliver instead of clever. There is no example, so 
far as I know, of cl springing from dl, Having 
committed myself to the statement that there is no 
trace of clever having been in use before 1660, I 
was a good deal surprised to find lately an apparent 
instance more than a hundred years earlier. In 
Sir 8. D. Scott’s History of the British Army, 


vol. i. p. 287, is printed a letter from Senlegery 
Henry VIII. in 1543 (quoted from Lingard, vol 
ch. iv.), in which occurs the expression that th 
Kernes were “ both hardy and clever.” On tun, 
ing, however, to the State Papers, vol. iii, p. 44 
1834), I discovered that the word actually used yy 
my old friend delyver, for which clever had bey 
instinctively substituted. 

A. Smytue Paty 

Leacroft, Staines. 


Fonerat Forx-Lore (5" §. xii. 148, 239, 479 
—I have heard the same nonsense in Essex, wij 
the addition of a bill-hook or hatchet to clear t} 
way of obstruction in the soul’s path to heave 
also of a tinder-box, flint, and steel to light the 
candle, which Mr. Roserts failed to put in;@ 
will he te!l us how the candle was to be lighted 
If a sinner died far from bliss I should send, 
baker, as one loaf would be insufficient for a lo 
journey, so would a solitary candle. No doubt it 
“was all firmly credited,” as Mr. Ropents puts 
it. It is simply a Protestant tradition reepecting 
Catholic neighbours. I have heard others equally 
absurd—old tales given asnew by Protestant clergy. 
men on the public platform. I think it is gene 
rally known that in none of the ancient chur 
yards would a priest be allowed to officiate 
the grave of a Catholic. To obviate this dif 
culty the funeral service prescribed by th 
Church at the burial of her children is read it 
the house before the body is removed. In this 
service earth is blessed and sprinkled with hoy 
water and deposited in the coffin with the deceased 
This by the illiterate is called “ blessing th 
grave.” It is certain the Church prescribes » 
more ; but it is possible, and even probable, thi 
the affection of survivors might include the crucifix 
worn by the deceased, or even a favourite met 
or scapular—the last two, especially, if the decease 
was a member of any religious order which & 
joined it. Thus a chalice might be placed on th 
coffin of a priest, a mitre on that of a bishop. | 
believe the horse of the Prince Imperial was led# 
his funeral. I have an idea, too, that sword 
and coronets, &c., are placed on the coffias ¢ 
those entitled to the honour. No one wo 
imagine either was of any use. “N. & Q.” isc 
tainly not a medium for religious controveny, 
but when correspondents, like Curnpert Bast 
and Mr. Ropers, reiterate such absurd matter# 
this as funeral folk-lore, I think it demands sou 
notice. J. W. Savitt, F.R.Hist.Soe 

Dunmow, Essex, 


Cuericat Tittes (5% S. ix. 348, 376).—Th 
terms “ Honourable” and “ Venerable” seem ® 
have been applied as a matter of course to instita- 
tions chartered by the Crown or persons holding 
high commission. The “ Honourable James Wolfe 





was, and I hope is still, the sign of a public how 
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 ————— 
at a small village near Barnard Castle. “ The 
Honourable East India Company” has _lasted 
almost to our time. The account of “two Danish 
missionaries lately sent to the East Indies,” ren- 
dered into English from High Dutch, is dedicated 
to “the Most Honourable Corporation for the Pro- 

gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” the third 
edition, 1718, part i. The second part is humbly 
recommended to the consideration of “the Most 
Honourable,” &c. The third part is a collection of 
letters published by direction of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. Throughout 
these letters the S.P.C.K. is “ Honourable,” which 
word is also the translation of “ Venerabilis” in 
the Latin orations in that collection. This, doubt- 
less, is the origin of the title “ Venerable” usually 
applied to the S.P.G., and is the equivalent of the 
“Most Honourable ” which it originally bore. 

W. G. 

[See “N. & Q.,” 1" S. iii. 437; vi. 246; 2°°S. ix. 483; 
9¢ S vii. 121; xii. 26. At the first reference will be 
found a paper on this subject by the late Joun WiLsoy 
CROKER. | 

“Posy” (5" §, xii. 188, 289, 329, 350, 378, 
470, 515 ; 6% S. i, 25).—On poesy, that is posy, as 


a collection of different flowers, the following may | 


be worth citing: The prologue to the Duke of 
Buckingham’s comedy of The Rehearsal (Bell's 
“British Theatre,” vol. xxiv.), has for its opening 
lines :— 

“We might well call this short mock play of ours 

A poesy made of weeds instead of flowers. 

Yet such have been presented to your noses, 

And there are such, I fear, who thought them roses.” 

GAMMA. 


“Tue FLocainc Wetcu Bisnor” (6™ §. i. 36). 
—John Warren, D.D., of Caius College, Cambridge, 
was consecrated Bishop of St. Davids in 1779, and 
translated to Bangor in 1783, which latter see he 
occupied until his death on January 27, 1800. 
There isa memoir of him, in terms highly eulogistic, 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine of February, 1800. 
Dr. Warren took part occasionally in the proceedings 
of the House of Lords, and on the trial of Warren 
Hastings, April 23, 1795, gave a verdict of “ Not 
guilty” upon all the counts. His son was Dean 
of Bangor, and his nephew registrar of the diocese. 
Dr. Warren was involved in a quarrel with the 
deputy-registrar,; an attorney named Samuel 
Grindley, which resulted in a trial at the Assizes 
at Shrewsbury, when the bishop, together with 
the Archdeacon of Merioneth and three others, 
was charged with unlawfully disturbing Grindley 
in his office. The case was trumpery, Grindley 
was obviously to blame, and the jury at once 
acquitted all the defendants (see Annual Register, 
July 27, 1796). The Bishop of Bangor died in 
Great George Street, Westminster, and was buried 
In the north transept of the Abbey on February 10. 
His grave is distinguished by a monument by R. 


Westmacott,jun., representing Religion and Virtue, 
with a mitre, a crozier, and books, at their feet. 
Epwarp H. Marsmatrt, M.A, 
6, King’s Bench Walk, Temple. 


Tue Pronunciation or “ Anruony ” (6 S. i. 
19).—Considering that this name is of Latin 
origin, viz., from “ Antonius,’ and in English, 
though less frequently, is written without h, I 
think the h ought to be eliminated, as a mistake, 
both in writing and pronouncing it. It has pro- 
bably crept in by an erroneous derivation from a 
Greek noun spelt with 6. H. Kress, 

Uxford. 


“THe Mostary Craronicte” (5 §, xii. 449) 
was continued till March, 1732—No. 1 having 
been published January, 1728—when it was super- 
seded by the London Magazine; the latter was 
conducted with great reputation till 1783, and 





then relinquished by the proprietors. 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


6 S. i. 76).—Can this be to hifch ? 
CELER. 


To “Ixe” 
| The sense seems the same. 


| North Lincolnshire. The word is from ike, to 
snatch or to carry away, aot necessarily to steal. 
“ He wked off with it,” or “ he iked it off.” 

S. S. 

Porm Wanter (6% §. i. 37).—TI lately saw an 
advertisement of a poem, such as Mr. Surciirre 
asks for, entitled A Legend of Ackworth School, 
a poem about a foundling. Copies were to be had 
from R. B. 0., Beech Villa, Ackworth, near Ponte- 
fract. R. C. Hore. 

Scarborough. 

Locke’s “Taovants on Epvuc:tion” (5 §. 
xii. 487).—The story relating to Augustus is from 
Suetonius, Vit. Oct. Ces. Aug., ch. Ixxvii. : “ Verba 
ipsius ex epistolis sunt, ‘ Nos in essedo panem et 
palmulas gustavimus.’ Et iterum, ‘Dum lectica 
ex regia domum redeo, panis unciam cum paucis 
acinis uve duracine comedi.’” For “essedo” in 
the first of these two references some MSS. have 
“ vescendo,” Ep. MARSHALL. 

Disso.vTiIon oF THE Monasteries (5% §. xii. 
409).—All monasteries which had not lands above 
2001. by the year were given to the Crown by 
Act 27 Hen. VIII. cap. 28. All manors, lands, 
&c., belonging to any of the Religious, dissolved, or 
hereafter by any means to be dissolved, were 
assured to the king’s highness by Act 31 Hen. VIII. 
cap. 13, an Act for dissolution of the great 
monasteries. Colleges and hospitals were included, 
but “chauntries, free chapels, and colleges, and the 
possessions of the same, were given to the king” 
by Act 1 Edw. VI. cap. 14. The certificates of 
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chantries and ministers’ accompts will give a clue 
to these possessions. 
Mackenzie E. C. Watcorr. 

Tar Orv Hoyprepta Psactm (5™ §. xii. 289, 
418, 475 ; 6S. i. 41, 86).—Bound up with my 
copy of the Breeches Bible is— 

“The Booke of Psalmes, collected into English Meeter 
by Thomas Sternehold, John Hopkins, and others, con- 
ferred with the Hebrew, with apt notes to sing them 
withall, Set forth and allowed to be sung in al! churches, 
of the people together, before and after morning and 
evening prayer: As also before and after sermon, 
and moreover in private houses for their godly solace 
and comfort, laying apart all ungodly songs and ballads, 
which tend onely to the nourishment of vice, and cor- 
rupting of youth,” 

In the binding up the first page with the printer's 
mame was omitted, but the Bible with which it is 
bound is of the date 1599. As in Mr. Morean’s 
copy, many of the Psalms have the initials of the 
composer, many are set to music, with the stave 
and notes of that period. The first verse of Ps. c. 
is as follows :— ; 
** All people that on earth doe dwell 

Sing to the Lord with chearfull yoyce 

Him serve with feare, his praise forth tell 

Come ye before him and reioyce.” 
The tune is that we know as the “‘ old tune.” 

Hic et Usique. 
Cap” xii. 176, 398).—It 
may interest Mr. Jonas and others to know that 
the words cad and cadger are sometimes used as 
synonymous terms. Not long ago, when in conver- 
sation with an old inhabitant of this parish, I 
inquired the occupation of her son, and was told 
that he was a bricklayer’s cad. I had previously 
heard the word used only in its contemptuous 
sense, and therefore, thinking that I had madea 
mistake, asked again. “He’s a_ bricklayer’s 
cadger,” sne replied ; “or, as some calls ’em, brick- 
layer’s labourer.” Now, a bricklayer’s labourer is 
©& messenger or carrier, as he has to convey the 
bricks, mortar, &c., from the ground to that part 
of the building where the bricklayer is at work. 
He might thus gain the name of cadger, of which 
I believe cad to be only an abbreviation. That 
the word should have an opprobrious meaning is 
ircely surprising, since the labourers are de- 
pendent for their work on the bricklayers ; when- 
ever these latter cannot or will not work, the 
labourers are thrown out, and usually spend their 
idle time loitering about the public house. 
M. C. Baynes. 


= 5% S, xi. 383, 458 ; 


Horsham, Sussex. 


j ae 
authority for “reverend” is Annual Register 1810 
| vol. lii. pp. 254, 255, where an amusing aces 
| of the marriage (which was a runaway one) iy 
given. Stoke College, Suffolk, was the property 
of Sir Gervase Elwes, the first baronet, as early 
| as 1660, and it descended to his grandson, §» 
| Hervey Elwes, the second baronet, who was hip. 
self a great miser, and taking a fancy to his sister 
| Amy’s son, John Meggott—he showing the same 
miserly inclinations as he himself was possessed of 
—left him by will all his property, instead of (ss 
he should have done) leaving the landed property 
to go with the baronetcy to his first cousin, § 
William Elwes, the third baronet; so how coulj 
“ John Timms and Amy Meggot” be the founden 
of the existing line of Elwes at Stoke College? 

George Elwes, of Marcham (which property he 
inherited from his father, John Meggot, alia 
Elwes), whose only daughter married Mr, Duffield, 
was, I believe, an illegitimate son. 

As the miser Elwes was never married at al}, 
of course he left no legitimate issue, and his sons 
could not succeed to the entailed estates, which 
passed to his great nephew, John Timms, who 
took the name and arms of Elwes in 1793, and 
was a general in the army. Dec, 

[We have inserted your communication, but we must 
remark that we still see a considerable difference be 
tween a Member of Parliament and a clerk in holy 
orders. As to Stoke College, John Timms and Amy 

egzot were the “ founders of the existing line” as great 
ather and great-grandmother of the late proprietor, 
» was father of the present. | 
“Don Quixote” (5@ §. xii. 489 ; 6"§. i. 22), 
—It is rather going off on a side-issue to criticiz 
the matter of this celebrated work when the ques 
tion was merely asked as to the author of a modem 
translation, yet there has ever been a difference of 
opinion in regard to its object and effects. No 
book ever written, perhaps, travelled more rapidly 
“from grave to gay, from lively to severe,” or ex 
cited more varied feelings in the human mind 
Charles Kingsley considered it one of the saddest 
books ever written, and Lord Byron makes the 
following remarkable allusion to it in Don Juan:— 
* Cervantes smiled Spain’s Chivalry away ; 

A single laugh demolished the right arm 
Of his own country ;—celdom since that day 
Has Spain had heroes. While Romance could charm, 
The world gave ground before her bright array; 
And therefore have his volumes done such harm, 
That all their glory, asa composition, 
Was dearly purchased by his land’s perdition.” 
Canto xiii. stanza 11. 


Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 





Eiwes THE Miser, M.P. (5" S. xii. 139, 237). 
—You assert in an editorial note at the latter 
reference that Burke’s account in Landed Gentry, 
1879, differs from mine. Beyond my stating that 
Mr. Duffield was a reverend, whereas Burke says 
an esquire, I don’t see where we differ. My 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“A pair or orcans” (6% §S. i. 19, 62, 82).— 
When an organ is divided into two parts, the parts 
may be spoken of as a “ pair of organs.” At All 
Saints, Margaret Street, and in many churches at 
home and abroad, organs are so divided. I should 
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sg ie - ) 
egister, 181 oy that “ a pair of stairs” meant two sets divided belonged to the count’s family until it came into 
Dg accogy Me by a “landing,” such “landing” not being a floor. | the possession of St. George’s ‘Hospital. 
~y one) i . W. A. F. ©. HL 
Property Text ror A Lycu-cate (5" S. xii. 268,294,] Paintines on Tea-rrays (6% S. i. 96).—We 
907, 417).—" Enter ye in at the strait gate” | have in our care (belonging to a gentleman) a tray 
. ‘ 7 | 1 : mt +: * . 
(Matt. vii. 13) ; or, “ Behold, I stand at the door attributed to Morland. The subject is a traveller 
; =) Dow tt >) = ~ , ~ 
and knock Rev. Lil. 20). ‘ |on horseback refreshing at an inn (the “ Lion”), 
Epwanb J. Taytor, F.S.A.Newe. I should be happy to show it to Pexin if he would 
oss — like to see it. ALGERNON GRAVES. 
if nto the Lord” is carved in raised | © Pall Mall. 
tead of (a “Holiness un 1e Lord” is carved in raised 
od Proper let ers on a be: am of f the lych-gate of St. Martin’s c. Bemnscen non teens 6 77 
4 O? i y Ls : Or ais — 
cou (Church, Canterbury. “The place whereon thou Cy ‘Clawian ” } ae 
sin, Sip De arac (“ Claviac ” is, I suppose, a misprint for 
how standest is hl ly ground ” would be suitable for a ed . 
cou 1 inser sto 1, on the side of the lvcl Le C ic), who says the fountain was begun in 
nd inscription, side vh-gate : Bans te 
sl founden heiag 2 srption, © fyen-gate | the reign of Francis I. and finished in 1550, is pro- 
ying &@ churchy: . 2% 
ollege} — ‘ W. K. W. Cuarr-Cuarr bably right. There are two contemporary accounts 
Toperty he peor a of the rebuilding of the fountain. Gilles Corrozet, 
zgot, alia Prefixed to the poem entitled the “Lych Gate” | in his Antiquités de la Ville de Paris (ed. 1568, 
r. Duffield, in Keble’s Lyra Innocentium, most sui itable, 3 p. 170), says, “ L’an mil cing cens cinquante les 
c a motto rather than a text, is “ Mors janua vit fontaines Sainct-Innocent furent basties de neuf,” 
ry at all, Epwarp H. Marsnatt, MAL but in the description of the Entrée @Henri II, 
1d Dis so . - aris (Dallier ) : : 
tes hich Conovs Caristian Nawes (5% S. x. 106, 196, |“ Parts (Dallier), which took place June 6, 1549, 
Which Pini. ae tam. ait i ~ a we find mention made of the procession passing 
mms, who 976; xi. 58, 77, 198 ; xii. 138, 237, 492 ; 6S. i t] F ; I | 
s, a - 2 * Pontaine S t ) 2 » 
1793 at 66),—On the 10th ult. I baptized a | boy,in the pari h | ne ntaine . * Be eee de nouve ul u reba stie 
Dec church of Stone, near Dartford, by the name of Sow’ | , apn h i mveeery hoe _— he Re ges are given at full 
7 J not 0 ) , aissance yy AT 
‘ Wester. His parents were hawkers, passing through | 1 spdy Or Scaeraee —e g Art in 
ut we must eh te a & hes : s 5 | France, - 195. E. F. S. Pattison. 
Terence be the parish in a “house on wheels,” and he was) ,, i — 
rk in holy named after an uncle, who had received a similar le des Rosiers, Draguignan. 
} and Amy nme from having been born at sea during a sou’- “R kxD BAGGAGE” (5™ S, xii. 229, 293, 457). 
” - : AG AND BAGGAG S. xii. 229, 293, 
@ as great westerly gale. in the yr oe of M ippow: ler, T) t= Te ' iB 3 T ee — 
pr * ; a — his } recurs 0 > rs ri g ton 
Proprietor, Dorset, is a tombstone, cons picuous ly erected, to | phrase occut ee ee ae son 
of Pre issart, vol. i. chap. ccecxx. p. 197, ed. 1523: 
the memory of Repentance, wife of So-and-so, who | « g, aj) the men of warre d parted with 1 H 
a: Sx hi L > - Let wi sag 
'S. i, 99), died within the last twenty years, , x st peed a - 9s 
ocd ¢ rpm raggage, and went to saynt Macayre, wher ther 
O criticize ; ' W. R. Tare. was a good towne, an 1 a stronge castell.” And 
the ques New Atheneum Club. ——o ae, eS ee og lls 
omen again, vol. ii. chap. xxiii, p. 59: e haue with 
; rence of “Horts” (5 S. xii. 369, 495).—In heraldry, | vs all our bagges and baggages... that we haue 
ere md "j- » 7 fy : : 
roundles of a blue or azure colour are called | Wonne by armes.” There isa similar expression 
: I 


Chronicles of Grey Friars, Camd. Soc. 


” 


cts, No ‘be . , i 
e rapid} Barts, doubtless from their resemblance to the| in the 
“7 vhortleberry, which, with the bloom on it, is of a No. liii., p- 17, date about 1500: “The kynge 


” 
»” OF ex tone H : ' 
- purplish blue. In the same way green roundles | gave them alle there lyffes and pardyned them to 


an mind, = ‘6 » 2 ; . } 
» saddest termed “ pomes,” i.e. apples. Do not children | g00 with bagge and bagges, and lent them apon a 
> §aaces . és . ” . ” . yy 
akes the sussex go “ blackberrying” and “nutting” as | V!J. Score waggons or more to carre ther stuffe.” 
Tena’ well as “ hurting ” ? . McC : Ss. J. H. 
a Guernsey, 
, This famous phras e occurs in The Worthy and 


Books pustisnep ny Supscrirtion (5 S. xii, | Famous Voyage of Master Thomas Caven . h, 1586, 
8, 117, 150, 198, 417).— Baskervil e’s Virgil, 4to., | printed in 1589, and sunslatel in vol. ii. of the 
English Garner, by E. Arber: “ We landed three 
score men and took the town; out of which we 

Do « ies acids valk cae drove about three hundred persons, which fled with 
Bson’s “ HoGARTH 6" S. 1. 47, 83, 101).— | 7 } ” T. —_— » 
Neither Mr. Avs: fi Sie pag and baggage. Wu. FREELOVE. 
er Mr. Austin Dopson nor pany of y ur cor- > . 4 
respond Bury St. Edmunds, 
nso ents in writing on the works of Hogarth : 
wentions one at St. Ge orge’s Hospit: ll, Fyde Park “ WHERE THE BEE SUCKS THERE LURK I” 
ner, painted by him, or partly painted, in 1746.| S. i. 108) is thus printed in Theobald’s Shake- 
) ry man on hi seback, with St. George’s Hos-| speare. The edition, 12mo., of 1767, printed for 
he parts pla inthe background. The horse was painted | Woodfall and the booksellers generally, with 

At All | Sartorious, and the situation is Hyde Park. | Gravelot’s plates, has it thus, and is, according to 
ches at The gentleman represent ed was a Count Solacio, ithe title- -page, printed verbatim from the Svo. 
should ud it was painted for the Cocoa Tree Club, and | edition. J. Kyicut. 


1757, has a very interesting list of subscribers. 
Geo. CLULOW. 
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Sir Toomas PLArer (5" §, xii. 409, 433).—I 
x 


am much obliged to Noman for his reply, but my 


object is to learn what arms were actually borne 
, if Pp »ssible, h s pedi- 
F. 


by Sir Thomas Player, and 
gree. 


Sir Thomas Player is mentioned in Lambert’s 
History and Survey of London, vol. ii. p. 93 :— 
“On the 29th of October, 1675, when Sir Robert 
Viner entered into his mayoralty, his majesty honcured 
the corporation with his company at Guild-hall, and 
accepted the freedom of the city, in the chamberlain’s 
office from the hands of Sir Thomas l’luyer, then cham- 
berlain.’ 
F. D. 


Nottingham. 


Otp Sayixe (5" S. xi. 24, 155; xii, 418).— 
The motto given by Mervarip was never that of 
the fam ly of Keith, Earl Marischal of Scotland. 
A reference to any Peerage will show that their 
motto was “ Veritas vincit,” and as such has always 
been borne by that ancient house, A. 5. ; 

Kincardine, Richmond, Surrey. 


“ Divi-pivi” (5" §S, xii. 369, 


I 196) is chiefly 
used by tanners, It 


is the dried pod of the 
Casalpinia coriaria, a tree or shrub indigenous to 
Sout : a ca, growing to the height of twenty 
or thi feet, and belonging to the natural order 
ot The pods are about three inches in 
length, of a rich dark brown colour, and curled up 
tightly, or twisted in the shape of the letter S. 
The Braz 


} 


other species of this genus, Cesalpinia crista, and | 


sapan by Cersalpinia sapan. The import of divi- 

divi into England is almost confined to the port of 

Liverpool, and amounted in 1879 to about 1,700 

tons, worth, say, 23,0001, Hepsury, 
Sutton. 


“Tne Crronictrs or tHe Kixes or Exc- 

LAND” (5 8. xii. 188, 254, 275).—I have the 
Chronicles continued to the reign of George IIL, 
printed by Wilcockson, Preston, 1809 :— 

“ And, behold the sceptre continueth in George's hand 
the crown is also on his head, and he sitteth on the throne 
of his majesty unto this day. Where that he may long 
continue, let us pray that his ministers be just, and his 
counsellors be wise, and his captains courageous, so shall 
he become the terror of France, and the wonder of 
Europe. Take away the wicked from before the king, 
and his throne shall be established in righteousness.” 

Wa. FrReevove. 

Bury St. Edmunds, 


Geraint (5 §. xii. 148, 275).—If of Celtic 
origin, this name might translate exalted (Welsh 
gwyraint). R. 8S. Cuarnock. 

Junior Garrick. 


Lusen (5 


th S. xii. 209, 294).—In Ogilby’s Road- 
book (1712 


, Lewisham, described as “ a straggling 


T(own) of seven F(urlongs), yet well furnished | i 





l-wood of commerce is furnished by an- | 


| of St. Blazey 





ee 
with Inns, &c.,” is spelt zewsham” ; and iy 
my remembrance of half a century or more 
the pronunciation was identical, sounding y 
* Loose’am.,” W. Patrurs 


“ 


Femate Cavrc uwanpens (5° 8. x i. 409 ; ga 
S. i. 43, 66).—I remember reading in a Local gs 
that Miss Trafford, sister of the late Sir Thoms 
de Trafford, had to serve the office of churchwanlg 
of the Old Charc hi in Manchester, from some spetig 
liability (of residence I think), but I forget why 
Being both a female and a R man Catholic, she 
appointed a deputy. So, at least, the newspapy 
stated. P. P. 


“ Esopus” Prices (6 §. 19, 45).—Esopuy, 
in Ulster County, New York, was the name by 
which the present town of Kingston on the Huds 
River was known to the early Dutch settlers ¢ 
— Netherland. The Ulster County Gazette wy 
published at Kingston. The rhythmic advertiser, 
Luther Andres & Co., had their store at Warsink 
(Wawarsing) in the same county, and of coum 
the market prices of the commodities referred to 
and which prevailed at Esopus (Kingston), wer 
the prices at which they would barter their goods 
in exchange for the articles named. L 

New York, U.S.A. 

Tootnacue (5 §, xi. 88, 515; xii. 178).—S& 
Apollonia can hardly claim a monopoly of syn 
pathy with dental sufferers. We should not ove. 
look St. Blaise, who was martyred under Licinia, 
and whose memory is honoured in the little tom 
in Cornwall. Black’s Guide to tha 
county says — 

“Candles were offered upon his altar, which wer 
afterwards esteemed an infallible cure for the toothack 
and diseased cattle. The 3rd of February is consecrated 
to St. Blaise in the Church of England calendar, anditi 
duly kept as a holilay in St. Blazey. In the church 
there is a statue of the patron saint, but not the lessar 
toothaches and sore throats common enough in the tom 
which does so much honour to him.”—P. 319. 

Geo. L. APPERsos. 


Birtns, Marriaces, AND Deatns (5" §. 
85, 513).—I find I have done injustice to ade 
serving though much abused class of maidens by 
stating or implying that they are ashamed t 
announce their occupation with their marriage 
Very often, indeed, servant’s wedding is mt 
announced at all, even in the local paper ; but oat 
excellent friend M. P., of Cumberland, has sett 
me a copy of the Penrith Herald for Dee. 6, 1899, 
in which, among the marriages, I find that o 
“Norval Atherton, stonemason, Foster Stree, 
Penrith, to Barbara Irving, servant at the Agrical 
tural Hotel, Penrith.” Barbara, at least, is ne 
ashamed of being a servant : she states her calling 
and omits her parentage. Is this a common thing 
in Cumberland? ‘I have been told, too, of another 
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maidservant, 9 Shropshire girl, who, when she was 
patting her wages into the Post Offi ve Savings 
Bank, and the female clerk asked her, ‘ Are you 
Mra. or Miss?” had the courage to reply, “ Neither, 
ma'am; lama servant.” A. J. M. 


Avrnors or Booxs Wanrep (6 S. i. 77).— 

Clubs of London.—Dr. Maginn, I have understood, 
was the author of this book. 

The Five Nights of St. A lbanse.—The author was Mr. 
Battier, who had been in the 10th Husears, but was 
eashiered for some quarrel with Col. Quentin, his com- 
manding officer. J. How. 


Avrnors oF Quorations WanTepD (6% §. i. 
71).— 

“ #It’sa very good world that we live in,” &e. 

I believe the authorship of these lines has baffled all 
searchers—at least, Mr. L. C. Gent says this of them in 
his Familiar English Quotations: ‘The authorship of 
this quaint aphoristic sentence is not traceable. The 
Inte Lord Lytton uses the lines as a motto on the title- 
page of the orizinel edition of his play of Money, append. 
ing to them the words Old Truism.” Freps. Rue. 

“ Here are sweet peas, on tip-toe for a flight,” &c. 

From a poem by Keats, having for title, “ Places of 
nestling green for poets made,” Story of Rimini. 

T. Marty. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Fifty Years of the English Constitution, 1830-1880. By 
Sheldon Amos, M.A., late Professor of Jurisprudence 
in University College, London. (Longmans & Co.) 

Tus name of Prof. Amos is in itself a pretty sufficient 

guarantee of the value of such a work as the present. It 

is true that the history of the English Constitution in its 

earlier stages has been treated too frequently from a 

lawyer's point of view, and too little from that of a large- 

minded historian, capable of sympathizing with the mer 
of both parties in a great constitutional struggle. It is 
true also that the milder conflicts of our own day—just 
because they are those which we have passed through 
ourselyes—are even a greater trial to a writer aiming at 
impartiality. But these remarks have comparatively 
little bearing on a work whose only object is to record 
and classify the results obtained during the last fifty 
years in the development of constitutional principles. 
These results are simply matter of fact, quite apart from 
individual or party bias ; it is important, therefore, that 
they should be accessible in such a handy volume as the 
present; and no one is better qualified to be their ex- 
ponent than Mr. Amos. It may, perhaps, be imagined 
that we live in times when the constitution itself neither 
undergoes, nor is likely to undergo, any very serious 
alteration ; and happily the remark is strictly true. Old 
principles which have been definitely fixed after many 

4 long struggle are not likely to be rashly set aside. 
t old principles continually admit of new questions 

a8 to their application; and it is in this that modern 

constitutional progress consists. An opinion is continu- 
ally seen cropping up in various quarters that some one 
or other element of the constitution is gradually getting 
superannuated, and will ultimately be dispensed with. 

Bat such a view cannot possibly be shared by any careful 

stedent of the facts. Thus, as Mr. Amos informs us in 

one place, “ in many respects the English monarchy has 
been of Jate years, in outward form at least, hedged, pro- 
and even magnified by legislation, rather than 





infringed or diminished.”’ Even the House of Lords, 
which in the year after the first Reform Bill no lessa 
person than Macauley regarded as “dying a natural 
death,” has survived the period of its apparent impotence, 
and there are times, as Mr. Amos is distinctly of opinion, 
when it may give effective support tothe Ministry against 
the other House. Indeed, the encroachments of the 
House of Lords in the case of money bills have been of 
late years characterized by Mr. Gladstone as such that they 
ought to be viewed with greater jealousy than they are. 
Not even in the most recent times does history give any 
countenance to un idea, which every one sees to be widely 
diffu-ed among those who have not seriously studied the 
matter, that »ll the real power of the State is centred in 
the House of Commons. More truly, it is centred in 
the Ministry, and the most important subject of inquiry 
nowadays is the relations between the Mini-try, the 
Crown, and the two Houses. Very few people, we 
suspect, are aware of the extraordinary variations which 
have been seen in those relations during the last fifty 
years; and those who desire to be imformed of them 
cannot do better than secure Mr. Amos’s volume. 


M. Tullii Ciceronis de Offciis libritres. With Introduc- 
tion, Analysis, and Commentary by the Rev. Hubert 
A. Holden, M.A., LL.D., Head Master of Ipswich 
School. Third Edition. (Cambridge, University Press.) 

Dr. Houpen truly states that “ Text, Analysis, and Com- 
mentary in this third edition have been again subjected 
to a thorough revision.” It is now certainly the best 
edition extant. A sufficient apparatus of various readings 
is placed under the text, and a very careful summary in 
the margin. The Introduction («fter Heine) and notes 
leave nothing to be desired in point of fulness, accuracy, 
and neatness; the typographical execution will satisfy 
the most fastidious eye. A careful index of twenty-four 
pages makes it easy to use the book as a storehouse 
of information on points of grammar, history, and 
philosophy. 

For more than a century the Cambridge editions of 
Cicero's philogophical works (by John Davies) remained 
undisputed masters of the field. This edition of the 
Offices, Mr. Reid’s Academics, Lzlius, and Cato, with 
the forthcoming Pitt Press editions of the De /:nibus and 
the De Natura Deorum will do much to maintain the 
study of Cicero's philosophy in Roger Ascham’s uni- 
versity. Since Mommsen's violent attack it has been the 
fashion to disparage and neglect the greatest master of 
Latin prose; but those who know what part the Offices 
and Tusculans played in the revival of letters, and can 
appreciate the power of Stoic morality upon the greatest 
minds of the empire, will prize the Offices as one of the 
most. instructive relics of antiquity. The “cases” dis- 
cussed in illustration are among the best examples of 
Cicero’s narrative style, and as such find a place in most 
books of extracts for beginners. 

A few oversights may be pointed out. P. 147 (note 
on book i., § 4, 1. 16), Demosthenes is “suid to have given 
philosophy up for oratory at the advice of Socrates.” 
Who can be the author of this anachronism? P. 153 
(note on i., § 9, 1.16), for “ §§ 7 and&” read “1. 19 and 
1. 24.” P. 155, am extract of three lines is printed in 
two consecutive notes. P. 159 (note on i., § 19,1. 1), 
for “ Caius” read Gaius. There was an amusing discussion 
on this matter some months ago in a weekly journal. 
P. 160 (note, idid., 1. 3), read “ad Attic. xiv.” (not iv.). 
P. 161 (note on i., § 21, 1. 25), read condicione. P. 
162 (note i., § 23, 1. 16), “aut aliqua perturbatione” is 
translated “or any other emotion.” In patristic Latin 
aliquis is often used in the sense of wl/us, but in Cicero 
never, Translate “or an emotion of some kind,” 

J. E, B, M. 
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Havwthor 
Ir may, perhaps 
is due rat! f 
American who prepare a it 


(Macmillan & Co.) 
imed that this memoir 
i of the distin guished 
than to any pressing promi- 
nence of Hawthorne in the ranks of Eng ish men of 
letters author of the House « e Seven Gables 
is reve of the half-dozen great imaginative 
writers United States; and, in any case, it is 
matter ratulation that the task of sketching his 
life 1} to Mr. James. Not only has he that 
experie New England which, as he says, is indis 
pensal A prope ation of the subject, but his 
fine rather than forcible literary style is particularly 
suited to it. Here and there, indeed, we come upon a 
word too rudely savouring of the dictionary, but in no 
book, that we have recently read at all events, does one 
pause so frequently to note how precisely, with what a 
clear sight land nice sense of the value of the words, 
- s or that paragraph is constructed. Mr. James 
aches himself to the life rather than the books of Haw 
th sorne, and leaves upon us a vivid impression at last of 
that shadow-loving, reticent, diffident personality, pre- 
occupied always in imagination with the hard theology 
! doctrines of the first New Englanders. 
which treat of Hawthorne’s brief sojourn with 
ok Farm Transcendentalists are full of interest, 
especially the reference to Landor's once famous friend, 
Margaret Fuller. The book is one that will send the 
reader to Hawthorne at once, if he does not already 
know him. We may note, en pas that (if we rightly 
understand his words) Mr. James does not seem aware 
that Hawthorne’s early novel of Fanshawe has been re 
published, and is, we are informed, to be found in the 
British Museum. (This has been pointed out in 
other places, but we leave our notice as first written.) 


Documents relating to Ireland, preserved in 
he Public Record Office Edited by H. 8S. Sweetman, 
B.A. Vol, IIL. ved by Direction of the Master 
of the Rolls.) 
Tuk future historian of Ireland will be grateful for the 
abridgment of labour secured by a printed summary of 
the contents of the Irish Record Office, but these calendars 
threaten to form a library of formidable rtions, for 
vol. iii with 3 pages covers a = d of only seven 
years, 128 , although this is by eans an eventful 
perio od in Iri sh histe ry The incre ise in ithe bulk of these 
iume 
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se who use them, in ut of 
18 much by faith and as little 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul's 
eet up a new cross on their sp re, and in 
reliquiz sanctorum ad tuitionem cam 

’ A work, therefore 

luctor should be 
welcome, even though the counsel it gives 
s may be summed up in the Abernethyan 
Take advice.” An interesting and fairly 
exhaustive |] y of the early invest ns into the 
nat of electricity and lightning, and of the gradual 
spread and development of the system of protecting 
buildings first de vise i by Franklin, is given, followed by 
more technical matter, not the least instructive of which 
is the examination of many cases of buildings which 


tery, and th 


walk 


wea vil Si 
whata 

not 
for speci il cas 
prescription, “ 
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have been injured by lightning in spite of they 
of conductors. The ignorance of some of thogs 
business it is to advise on this subject is astg 
The story of the Doncaster wiseacre, who stuck 
ball on the top of a spire under the impressiog 
would “ repel” the lightning, is well known. The 
ning took the liberty of correcting his error by & 
the steeple down. That was a long time ago, } 
yet it is common for conductors to be put up with 
fic acy carefully neutralized by passing them 
insulators. The book contains some 
tables and a very full bibliography of works ball 4 
the subject, the compilation of which must hayes 
up much time and patience. 

Lyra Apostolica, (Rivingtons.) 
Tue value of this compact and elegant little 
enhanced by a postscript to the “r il preface of 
It bears the well-known initials “J. H. N.,” andg 
brief account of the ae 2 of these poem 
so familiar to the lovers of the devotional muse, 
IAL interest attaches to Part IX. of @ 
Dictionar Music and Musicians, for we nowh 
editor’a most exhaustive life of Mendelssohn com 
that of Mozart is commenced in the present numb 


rlass 


Spe 


y of 


K announces a series of Ba 
glish Readers, edited by the Rev. B 
rarian of Exeter Cathedral; the 


Mr. Stock is 


Mr. Eu. 
pi ts for Ey 
E Reynolds, ‘Lit 
number will be from John Gerson. 
to issue a reproduction of the Hilox Dasilike, 
extended preface by Mr. Edward Scott, of the B 
Museum, and a fac-simile of the unmutilated fronti 
from the first edition. 

Messrs. Lerrs, Son & Co. have sent us three 
the first instalment of their Popular Atlas. The pe 
is so clear, and the colouring so good, that we ar 
to express a hope that no unnecessary delay 
allowed to interpose before the speedy compl 
such an admirable work 
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ANotices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following 
On all communications should be written the m 
nddress of the sender, not necessarily for publicati 

as a guarantee of good faith. 
Frepx. Rvuize.—No objection certainly; 
“ Authors of Quotations Wanted ” it is invariably 
to 8 ace. 
Unepa (Philadelphis).—“ His own conviction ” 
have been correct, that pronoun being used indiffe 
H. short story entitled “Not in the 
gramme” appeared in Oxe and All for Dee. 27, 18 
Atrrep Cnaries Jonas.—The fact is well kno 
all studen ts of Pope. 
C. D.—Arthur, first and last Lord Ranelagh of 
name of Cole, was twice married, but died s. p. 
G B.—Not suitable. 
J. M, (Ardwick).—Declined with thanks. 
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NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”— 
Business Letters to ‘ ‘The Publisher 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
to this rule we can make no exception, 


> addressed to“ 
A dvertisements 
Smal the Office, 
Ww. 








